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The Chrysler plan of Quality 


Standardizationdiffersfrom,andis 
superior to, ordinary manufactur- 
ing practice and methods, because 
it demands fixed and inflexible 
quality standards which enforce 
the same scrupulously close 
limits—the same rigid rule of 
engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision 
of alignment and assemblage—in 
the measurement, the machining 
and the manufacturing of every 

art, practice and process in four 
boos of Chrysler cars—“50”, “60”, 
“70” and Imperial “80”—so that 
each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 





ression of Chrysler 


NPERTURBED fleetness; phenome- 
nal smoothness; eager, confidence- 
inspiring responsiveness from its quiet 
92 horse power engine; driving facility 
entirely unlike any previous experience; 
and an easement of riding conditions 
completely satisfying for the first time 
all your theories and concepts of what 
constitutes perfect motoring comfort. 


This but begins to describe the de- 
cidedly unusual kind of motoring luxury 
which Standardized Quality brings to 
you in the Chrysler Imperial “80”. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Ten body styles, priced from $2495 to $5495, f.0.b. 
Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Now you can learn to speak French 


the way the French speak it- 





For the first time in America ---the true 





to understand your French! Or is your knowledge of 

that charming language limited to a few rules, idioms 
and irregular verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no 
practical use! 

It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely 
learned in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter 
to learn to speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you 
learn it by the right method. 

And now you can learn French by the true European method, 
—the method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, 
publishers of language text books which are world-famous, and 
conductors of language institutes which are known all over Europe 


Ws you take that trip abroad, will foreigners be able 





European Method 


The Hugo family has 
Millions of copies of 


as headquarters for language instruction. 
been engaged in this work for generations. 
its language books have been sold. 


From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, the 
Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is recog- 
nized everywhere as advanced, authoritative and efficient. Many 
thousands of men and women of other nationalities have ac- 
quired practical vocabularies, correct pronunciation and cultured 
accent by the famous method. 


Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special 
edition of their course for American use. To introduce it in this 
country, an amazing liberal offer is made. 





Hucos Famous FRIENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn to 
speak French correctly, until you have started on this 
course! For, in just a few weeks’ time, you will 
actually be able to express your ideas in idiomatic, 
conversational French, as easily as you have previ- 
ously expressed them in English! 


In the famous Hugo “At- 
Sight”? method, there are 
no rules and tiresome verb 
lists to learn. You start 
with easy French senten- 
ces. New ideas, word 
forms and_ constructions 
are gradually introduced 
and used over and over, 
so that you tearn them 




















famous 


an old world charm. 
when you enroll. 


FREE Imported French 
Dictionary 


623 pages — 50,000 words 


Our representative found these charming, pocket 
size volumes in Paris—the 
Cestre-Guibillon, 
Anglais-Francais dictionary, the best o 
The binding is a rich, dark green seal grain; the 
age edges are a beautiful shade of red; quaint, 
Lasdducteved gold titles and a unique coq d’or lend 
YOUR cop 
Mail coupon 


unconsciously and without effort. 

You wilf be delighted with the ingenious plan for 
learning pronunciation, which will soon enable you to 
mae French easily and elegantly, as the French 
themselves speak it! 


The Complete Course for Only 
$12.00 if you Act Quickly! 


In order to acquaint the American public with a 
method of learning French that has been used satis- 
factorily by so many thousands of Europeans, Hugo’s 
Language Tnstitute of London has now authorized us 
to offer their complete course of twenty-four lessons 
at the astonishingly low price of $12.00, payable on 
the convenient terms of only $2.00 a month. 


Gentlemen: 
French speak it. 





1926 edition of the 
Francais-Anglais and 
its kind. 


absolutely free, 
Ow. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. F-7210 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 


I am interested in learning to speak French as the 
i Please send me the Hugo “French-At-Sight” 
Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination and the Free Dictionary. 
Within 5 days I will send you $2.00 and then $2.00 each month 
thereafter, until a total of $12.00 has been paid, or I will return 
the course and the dictionary. 


cAdaaes od ate ce les arene kee 
5% discount for cash 


Will you examine this Course FREE? 
Mail the Coupon Today 

The coupon below will bring you the complete 
course of twenty-four lessons to examine free. To all 
who enroll now, we will also give a beautiful, im- 
ported French dictionary, containing approximately 
50,000 words, absolutely free. Don’t miss_ this 
remarkable opportunity. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. F-7210 


(American Representatives of 
Hugo's Language Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Mrs. Jeppe Flayed 
Sirs: 

It grieves me that you are obliged to 
publish such a report in your able publica- 
tion, as that by Mrs. Karen Jeppe, chief 
of the Syrian League Commission, in Time, 
Oct. 4.* 

It is no secret that indescribable hatred 

*Mrs. Jeppe reported to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations: 

“We have rescued from Arabian harems 
1,400 Christian women within four years. 
. . . Our chief difficulty has been with the 
women themselves who are usually well 
treated by their masters, and seem to prefer 
a life of luxury and laziness to the work 
we are able to offer them in Christ‘an sur- 
roundings. . . . They are mostly Armenian 


girls sold into harems when mere chil- 
dren, often by _— their avaricious pa- 
Me. «=. . 
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HE English climate plays a large part 
»:) in giving Burberry overcoats their | 
SS) world-famous combination of light \| | 
weight and great warmth. Few people real- 
ize this fact—that woolens worked in the 
moist climate of the British Isles retain 
certain natural qualities of the raw wool _,/ ; 
which are lost when the wool is woven in ( 
| harsher, more metallic climates. Every stage \\ 
in the making of a Burberry takes place in \- 

| England, from the first free-swinging design | |) 
tothelasttouchofexperttailoring. Burberry jj 
smartness is often imitated, but has never \ 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. | 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. | 


and revenge for the Turks, lurks in the 


heart of every Armenian, everywhere. 


Is it therefore credible that Christian 
women, such as the Armenian mother is 
known to be, would bargain their most 


precious jewels (babies), to dogs (Turks) 
whom they would not hesitate to destroy ; 
for gain? Hardly. 

Turk’sh harems contain many Armenian 
girls; however, these girls were abducted 
and forced to serve their Turkish masters. 

They would not hesitate to destroy them- 


selves, for they are ashamed and do not 
eare to exist. 
I am an Armenian and I know what I 


speak, and hope through your able paper to 
disprove this report, which has earmarks 
of a biased woman. 
LEE A. ZARTARIAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Decidedly Wrong 


Sirs: 

Do you think it was necessary to put in 
the phrase “do not trust Mr. Lee” in your 
article re-printing the article concerning 
me in the October Mercury and printed in 


TIME, Oct. 4, p. 23? It may be that some 
newspaper men are not willing | to put 
themselves in my hands but you imply by 








suggestion that newspaper men do _ not 
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H.M. King George V 
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trust my word. I do not believe that you 
will find any newspaper men who ques- 
tion the accuracy of any statement that | 
make to them. I regret that the method 
you have used in quoting the article gives 
that impression. 

Aside from the fact that the incident you 
quote from the Mercury is related inac- 
curately in the Mercury itself, and that 
the writer of that article pretended to 
write a character study of me without ever 
having given me personally an opportunity 
to give him my side of the story, there 
isn’t very much to say; except that you 
are publishing a fine magazine. 

Ivy L. L&E 

New York, N. Y. q 

It is part of the business of Ivy 
L. Lee, famed and unique adviser 
on public relations to many great 
corporations, to tell newspapermen 
what he wants them to know when 
he wants them to know it. Na- 
turally, this sometimes conflicts in 
time and circumstance with profes- 
sional curiosity and rivalries of 
some newspapermen. The incident 
culled by TIME from the Mercury 
was intended to illustrate a phase 
of this natural conflict. But, “do 
not trust” was decidedly the wrong 
phrase for the situation.—Eb. 


Becoming Innocence 


Sirs: 

; Let the disgusting bits of news 
alone—even if they are news. Women read 
TIME and don’t you think we want to try 





to keep women from being so doggoned 
sophisticated and hard-boiled and modern? 
Let’s keep them on the pedestal we used 
to have ’em on. Sophistication doesn’t be- 
come women, now does_ it? Innocence 
Goes. is 
H. M. APPLEGATE 
Williamson (“Oh Henry!’’) Candy Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Klyn Giv-a-wey 


Sirs: 

sey, kut awt “penton building” on ywr 
letr-hed, estymed frendz, it is a_ klyn 
giv-a-wey, it edmits yw are in a wun-hors 
sity where rustics now where a few big 
bildinz ar. 


insted ov “penton building’ giv street 
and numbr. hwat ar street and numbr 
for? yw sym tw concede that klevind, 


owhayow wil nevr by enytin 
kontry vilidz. 

EDGAR DAYTON BRINKERHOFF 

certified public accountant 

of the state of new york 


st Oxange, N. J. 


mowrn a 


Filipinas 


Sirs: 

. . « Your remark [Trmg, Sept. 6, p. 6]. 
“fat and lean Filipino females . . . ambling 
about naked” is not only bad diction but 
creates an entirely erroneous mental im- 
pression. Filipino is the masculine gender 


and the word applied to ‘“‘females’’ should 
be ‘Filipina”—further there are no adult 
Filipinas who amble about naked, par- 


ticularly in the coastal towns, and my ex- 
perience with these natives since 1900 is 
that even the so-called wild or “‘head hunt- 
er’ tribes of the interior are quite modest. 

As a slight diversion it might interest 
your readers to know that bathing in the 
Philippines is conducted in any convenient 
place—at a well or “on the bank of a 
stream where the carabao dream” and so 
far as adult females are concerned there 
is no undue exposure of the person. When 
the bather arrives at the place of the 
bath she loosens her saya (skirt) which is 


(Continued on p. 4) 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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I€E To Book Lovers 


While the limited number lasts—this fascinating booklet, 
describing Mosher’s amazing Bibelot, and explaining 
how its unique contents are fixed indelibly in the memory 
—is offered you without cost or obligation to introduce 


“The Bibelot’—Suppressed Writings 
and Lost Masterpieces of 300 Famous Authors 


HINK of it! A book that reveals 


to you the richest treasures of 


literature, suppressed through the 
ages—that guides you unerringly to 
the finest creations of literary genius, 
masters like Sappho, Wilde, Villon, 
Blake—that offers you the very best 
of romance, love, philosophy, art, 
history and travel ever written 
during the last 2000 years—now 
yours ABSOLUTELY FREE—sim- 


ply for signing the coupon! 


The Fascinating Story of 
The Bibelot 


Who was Thomas Bird Mosher, 
the discoverer of lost masterpieces? 
What is the strange story behind 
The Bibelot which people praise so 
highly? 

At the age of 13 Mosher was sent to 
sea in a stanch old clipper ship. In 
the cabin he found a shelf of the 
world’s classics—the gift of his father, 
the clipper captain. And from five 
years of companionship with only a 
score of books—came Mosher’s love of 
adventure, and of rare, fine literature. 


Searching for lost masterpieces be- 
came his life-work—an over-master- 
ing passion that carried him tn pur- 
suit of the literary inheritance of the 
ages — unpublished manuscripts, 
books long out of print, unrivalled 


nuggets of distinguished writing 
that lay hidden or neglected in 
dingy corners of the globe! He traveled 
the world—he spent thousands of dollars 
—in seeking out these books he cherished— 
unearthing gems of forgotten literature such 
as our world had never seen! 


Mosher’s Secret 


And little by little he gathered together a 
vast library at his home in Portland—over 
10,000 volumes from the genius of writers 
like Virgil, Casanova, Ruskin, Pater, Balzac, 
Omar Khayyam, Swinburne, Dowson— 
privately printed, rare first editions that 
only the keenest literary iudgment could 
select, and even a fortune could not buy! 


Then, every month for twenty years, 
Mosher sent out to his friends a little maga- 
zine—The Bibelot—from his private library. 
It contained, in the finest printing imagin- 
able, a choice selection of literature, either a 
lost treasure he had discovered or some ex- 
quisite vision of beauty from well-known 
literature. Soon The Bibelot became famous. 
The circle of readers grew from hundreds to 
thousands. Mosher remained as before—the 
unassuming worker, intent on his great 
mission, disdaining the applause of the 
outside world. Yet by this ever-widening 
company of readers he was hailed as the un- 
disputed King of collectors and publishers! 

Mosher died a few years ago, his tremend- 
ous task accomplished. The Bibelot lives, a 
tribute to his memory—and a treasure chest 
of unexampled beauty and choice writings 
of all ages—for the world to know and love! 
It is now being republished in twenty 
volumes which duplicate the original issue 
in beauty of binding and printing. To these 
volumes has been added a 403-page volume 


of analytical index which makes the selec- 
tions a complete reference library of dis- 
tinguished literature, and a gallery of 100 
reproductions in aquatone of portraits and 
illustrative paintings and etchings by d is- 
tinguished artists. 

No similar library has ever been gathered 
before. None contains so exclusively the 
highest flights of imagination from the great- 
est authors who ever lived. The reading of 
The Bibelot entertains and distinguishes 
like travel which goes into the quaint 
villages, the forbidden cities and colorful 
seaports where life is always new. 


Coupon Brings Amazing 
Book—Free! 


Do you really want relief from ordinary. 
humdrum, flavorless reading? Then send at 
once for the FREE booklet “Distinguished 
Reading,” which guides you through charm- 
ing passages of beauty to this wonderfully 
enchanting collection of forgotten master- 
pieces. No postage necessary—no obligation 
of any kind. The publication of The Bibelot 
is limited. So also is the edition of this 
entertaining, descriptive book. Mail coupon 
today—and be sure of your FREE copy! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 410-A, 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 


I 
| 
Gentlemen: You may send me without cost | 
or any obligation the book ‘Distinguished 
Reading”, containing a description of The | 
Bibelot, specimen pages, and the plan which 
makes this cultured reading stick within the | 
memory. 
Name | 
I 
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(Continued from p. 2) 


tied round her waist and lifts it to cover 
her bosom. She then removes hor floppy 
camisa (waist) and camison (chemise) if 
she wears the latter garment, kicks aside 
her chinelas (slippers) and goes to it. 

The water is always cold and sometimes 
she has a piece of soap, sometimes she 
uses a smooth rock, with which she rubs 
her entire body. 

At the conclusion of the bath she 
anoints her hair with coconut oil in which 
some particles of coconut meat may be seen 
and then knots her hair up out of her way 
and washes any clothes she may desire 
to clean. Then in her wet clothing she 
goes home for dry, and to comb and dry 
her hair. 

| JASON M. WALLING 
| Lieut. Colonel 24th Infantry 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


“No Gentleman” 


Sirs: 

— In describing happenings at the 
Tunney-Dempsey Fight you speak of a 
gentleman who stood up—sat down—and 
placed his flask beside him. Is that the ' 
act of a gentleman? Could you not, with 
better propriety, have used the word 
“man”? It is like some of our Sport 
writers who speak of ‘‘customers” instead 
of spectators at our various athletic 
games. . 

F. L. STRATTON 

New York, N. Y. 


Urning, Lesbian 


Sirs: 
I keep a copy of Funk and Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary on my desk. 


but once in a while a word is used in your 
OW t e or great family guide that stumps me; for 
instance, Urning, Lesbian (page 20, Timr, 


Oct. 11). 





Do any of your folks know of one volume 


« 
H Ith Smil that might... enable a country banker to 
a €a y _ peruse TIME profitably? ... This request 
is made in all seriousness... . 
I read and appreciate Time thoroughly, 


. os » : : ea — so please do not think that I am _ trying 
Brush your teeth vigorously three times a day with Col- to get wise with you, your policies or the 
ate’ -e aj > ickly >C > ac white ¢ type of wording that adds a great deal 
gate’s. Smoke-stained teeth quickly become as white as a tas eee oe ee ee, 

ae 
ever. But even more important Colgate’s will help J. H. Myers 
The First National Bank 

keep your teeth and gums healthy. Black Rock, Ark. 


Webster’s New International de- 
: = . fines both Urning and_ Lesbian. 
Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible for _Ed. 


germs and food particles to collect. It loosens these 


impurities at once. Then it washes them away, leaving 

your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs can't lurk “Move to Rome” 

in the warm, dark interior of your mouth when you use Sirs: > 

. . le | - I have been purchasing TIME at the 
Colgate S regularly news stand each. week, and have been 


trying to figure out your attitude on 
American principles, but for the life of 
And vou'll like the taste. . . priced right, too me after reading each issue, brim full of 
¢ bunk and lies, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the Editors are just printing 
their own views on each article they put 
into print. I have searched through dope 
sheets, piles of them, and have failed to 
find said editors’ names, among the “‘wise guy” 
writers of the age, past or present. And 
after reading the Sept. 20 issue on page 7 
I can readily see where they get their or- 
ders from. Why not move your plant over 
to Rome, I am sure you would not have 
so many canceling their subscriptions as it 
shows in each week’s “letter” column. 
HAP HALLER 
Rig Creek, Calif. 


Absurd & Insulting 


Sirs: 
A few days ago, I sent you a check for 
a half year subscription to Time. I am 
sorry I did it, for, after reading your last a 
issue, Oct: 4, I found the article “Core of h 


Potency,” under the heading of RELIGION 
most un-historical, absurd and insulting to 
any Catholic, and for that matter to any 
serious unbiased person who has taken the 


ee 


i 


(Continued on p: 6) © 
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Never a history so 
interesting as this! 


pathy that begins with the first written 


record and marches down the centuries 
into the exciting Nineteen-Twenties. . . an in- 
teresting, thrilling narrative from the inspired 
pens of immortal genius for over six thousand 
years! This is the new Historians’ History 
of the World. 

Never has there been so complete a record of all ages, 
all races, all countries. The Historians’ History is more 
than good history—it is also good literature, the skill- 
fully interwoven word-pictures of the great historical 
writers of all time including the present. More than 
2,000 master historians are the sources of the Historians’ 
History and the reason for its name. 


Vividly Told — and True 
Here is history as it should be told—true, stirring, 
gripping. This reading carries you into heroic days, to 
mingle with valorous men, to share court secrets and 
adventurous missions. It is vividness of language as well 
as truthfulness of report which makes the Historians’ 
History different from other works. 


History Through Eye Witnesses 
Just as H. G. Wells, among others, gives an eye witness 
report of much in our own times, so Herodotus gives a 
vivid portraiture of life in ancient Babylon, where he 
mingled with the people on the streets. 

Julius Caesar of twenty centuries ago and General 
Von Ludendorff of yesterday, Machiavelli, Disraeli, 
Admiral Jellicoe and Woodrow Wilson tell of history 
that they helped make. 

The Historians’ History is from the pens of famous 
historians such as Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, Guizot, 
and also memoirs such as those of Catherine the Great, 
Benvenuto Cellini; state papers of Cardinals Richelieu 
and Woolsey; reports of civic and military leaders on 
both sides of the World War. 


Product of Great Resources 
The great resources and facilities of this company which 
has published the Encyclopaedia Britannica for over 


150 years make it possible now to offer the New His- 
torians’ History of the World at a remarkably low 
price—at less cost to you than for either text-books 
covering only a few ages or a bare outline giving none 
of the intimate details. 


At a Special Price 


While the handsome and convenient 27 volumes of the 
Historians’ History are remarkably low in price, a still 
greater achievement in cost reduction is now offered. 
By combining these 27 volumes into 15 double volumes, 

rinted from the same plates as the single volume set, 
arge savings have been effected. These 15 double 
volumes are printed in large, clear type on the famous 
Britannica opacity paper, and are fully illustrated in 
color and in black and white. 

Convenient terms of monthly payment are offered 
so that none may miss this opportunity. 


64-page Booklet FREE 

The coupon below brings you this—a 
booklet that is in many respects as re- 
markable as the Historians’ History. 
It is in effect an outline of history 
showing how immortal authors have 
caught and held the color of all ages 
for us. There are many splendid illus- 
trations, some in full colors. There 
are specimen pages. This FREE Book- 
let reveals a real opportunity. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


ee ee ee 


HISTORIANS’ HISTORY T6-HB2 
c/o ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
Publishers of Fine Books Since 1768 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your free 64-page “‘Specimen Book of the 
New Historians’ History of the World.” Also full details 
of your low price offer and easy plan of payment. 
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So Said Chaucer.* 


For a list of the cream of 


this season’s literature, 
See Page 45. 


*Geoffrey Chaucer (71340-1400), English 
poet, famed author of Canterbury Tales and 
Legende of Good Women. 








IT’S TIME FOR YOU TO 
GET A “DRAGON”. 


Always clean and 
odorless, Dragon 
Smokers are ideal 
for home or club. 
The tipping lid 
deposits ashes in 
smoke-tight — con- 
tainer — easily re- 
moved for cleaning 
— fireproof. 
Attractive designs 
and beautiful 
“Duco” finishes. 


Verde Green, Chi- 
nese Red, Antique 
Bronze. 


For sale by leading 
stores. 
fi { “ ath, (> lie. se 
= ve et 
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Write na 


Dept. 
for folder in colors 
showing 6 models. 


SCROLL ART COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distvibution b the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a oute for rrr invali —t| such 
cases require the care of a competent ician, 
Name and address on card will bring ft without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE xd-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
trouble to read the history of the life of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

If this is your policy ... I do not want 
your publication, and, even though I have 
paid this subscription for half a year, I 
wish you to stop the sending of same. 


Assuring you that I'll do my best to see 
that Time is not ready by any Catholic of 
my parish, I remain 

Rev. Epwarp ALBOUY 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Time Marks 


Sirs: 

... Your ever -occurring adjectives 
“famed” and “able,”” also the phrase ‘As it 
must to all men, Death came...” or, 
as in Time, Oct. 4, p. 14, “‘As it must 
to all dogs, Death came. ..”” are not at all 
irritating to me as seemingly to some sub- 
scribers. These are merely TIME marks to 
me, by which I am assured, from week to 
week, that the same crowd of snappy ed'- 
tors is still on the job..... 


R. ROGGENBROD 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


*“Aiches”’ 


Sirs: 
I was interested to see in one of your 
recent issues [TimE, Sept. 27], in your 


very interesting paragraph regarding Kip- 
ling, that you included among the sayings 
and phrases that Kipling had added to 
our current English speech the following 
lines : 


“The heathen in his blindness 


Bows down to wood and stone.” 

These two lines are part of the famous 
missionary hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” written by Bishop Reginald 
Heber in 1819. 

EGBERT W. SMITH 
Executive Secretary 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Hymnologist Bishop Heber re- 
tained his “aiches.”” Poet Kipling 
touched up and immortalized the 
couplet by dropping them: “The 
’eathen in ’is blindness . . .”—Ep. 


Sort of Tone 


Sirs: 
I'm not renewing my subscription to 
TIME because of the report in_ that 


paper of the Biennial Convention of the 
Y. W. C. A. in Milwaukee in April [TIME, 
May 10]. I went to the convention—then 
I read your report. It wasn’t exactly 
garbled but it was a bit satirical and had 
a false sort of tone to it.... 


MABELLE W. ForpD 


Newton Square, Pa. 





Variety 
Sirs: 
I have just finished reading the 





letter 


from Mr. B. Ericsson to you printed 
in Time, Oct. 4, concerning “gruesome 
incidents” of no interest to readers of 


Time, and I wish to say that I absolutely 
disagree with him, not only in that con- 
nection but in comparing your magazine to 
the publications of Hearst. Your maga- 
zine is the most unique printed at the 
present time, and I hope you will never 
change its style or contents. It is the 
first magazine I read of the several to 
which I subscribe. I have also read the 
Hearst publications, and anyone who com- 
pares them, with their mess of scandal and 
untrue stories, to TIME needs spectacles. 
Variety is the spice of life, and in this 
case TIME is Variety. 


KATE D. WARREN 
Washington, D. C. 


Honors 


Sirs: 
Not to let Mr. Craig have all the honors 
I am submitting another name, 


Mayhew 


which is not harmed by turning upside 
down. 


HAROLD B. MAYHEW 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Conscience 
Sirs: 

TIME is the pioneer of a new journal- 
ism. It is honest. Public confidence in 
newspapers is gone. They show too much 
preference for slush and lies. The people 
feel that the papers must know better, 
and are simply perverse. TIME picks its 
way, has not only discrimination but a 
conscience, 


Serious or ridiculous instances abound 
in each of your issues. There is the typical 
female, Mrs. Marshall Field III,  thor- 
oughly feminine in her anxiety to seem 
unfeminine. You are giving real reports 
from Mexico, with sufficient hints of what 
the church of Rome means when it de- 
mands its type of tolerance. Newspapers 
are unbelievably dull about the policy of 
that church which says she is “the same 
things. “4 

WILLIS THOMPSON 


Armstrong Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Norfolk, Va. 


Obi 
Sirs: 
You will receive many letters as to Yoshi- 


wara life, Time, Oct. 11, p. 17%...-. 
Girls of the Lilith profession, licensed, 
must tie their Obi (sash) in front. Other 


girls tie the Obi behind. The Geisha ties 


the Obi behind. 
L. C. BAKER 
Comstock, N. Y. 





“CURT, 


CLEAR, 


COMPLETE’ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


NAME .... 
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Mr. Chub 


is fussy] 


HEN Young Mr. Chub has his bath, 
he wants things right. His bathroom 

and nursery must be warm. He’s fussy. 
So is his mother. She has to worry about 


the temperature of the rooms. But what a 
relief it is to have a Caloroil Burner in the 


~ cellar. She can have whatever temperature 


she wants in a jiffy. And she can have uni- 
form warmth day after day, regardless of 
weather changes. Never is the house as hot as 
an oven one hour, cold as an ice-box the next. 


_ Caloroil thinks for you 
PUT Caloroil in your cellar 


and put heating off your mind. 
Take perfect warmth for 





—shuts off at 72° (or whatever other tem- 
perature you want it set for, day or night). 


Caloroil can settle any doubts you have 
about owning an oil burner. And Caloroil 
offers a liberal deferred payment plan. 


Send for Caloroil Book 


IT TELLS why every particle of oil is 
burned . . . why Caloroil is clean heat .. . 
is noiseless heat . . . publishes testimonials 
from Caloroil users who have cut large slices 
from their fuel bills . . . shows how Caloroil 
can be installed in any furnace economically. 


————————— eae 
CALOROIL BURNER CORPORATION E3 
5 East 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me your free book telling how Calor- 


granted— ‘Balanced tempera- rate ang heating as simple and efficient as electric 
ture” thinks for you, day and “BALANCED TEMPERATURE” WU Acdc ddancedaewd sueeeneegededeenesedoesiece 
night. Caloroil turns on when Caloroil has it Sa issacisitcdrnseneanisennaticanss 
room temperature falls to 70° AE eal ET Oe 





_Caloroil 70°-72° 





The*BALANCED TEMPERATURE” Oil Burner 


Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Member, American Oil Burner Assn. © 1926 








Chassis 165-MK" is owned by a gentleman 
who takes life as it comes 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 




















THIS man lives in Cleveland, Ohio. At one 
time, he was concerned in many large financial 
enterprises. Now, at middle age, he is retired 
from active business. He and his wife are 
interested in enjoying themselves. 

His roadster (165-MK) calls for him at his 
club to take him golfing or to the country. He 
drives it himself. And he will tell you why. 
“Years ago, when | was a little boy, my first 
thrill came to me on my tenth birthday. I was 
given a bicycle. Twenty years ago, I sat behind 
the wheel of my first motor-car. That was my 
second thrill. Last year, when I bought this 
Rolls-Royce and drove it myself, I got the 
greatest thrill of my life.” 

Neither this owner nor his wife is interested 
in the impressive mechanics of the Rolls-Royce. 
He knows that his Rolls-Royce cars are extreme- 
ly comfortable; he does not know that unusually 
long and flexible cantilever springs are one of 
the causes. He knows that his is a vibrationless 
motor-car; he is not concerned with the reason— 
a series of vibration dampeners of very efficient 
design. He can depend upon the brakes to stop 
his car quickly at any speed or to hold it with 
security on any descent; that the Rolls-Royce 
brake-drums are spun forgings, machined down 
from 90 to 30 pounds, having five times the 
cooling area of any other brakes and lined with 
a secret composition which is guaranteed against 
required replacement for three vears, regardless 








of use or abuse—these things do not bother him 
at all. 

His Rolls-Royce cars (two enclosed cars in 
addition to the roadster) are always ready to 
go, anywhere. And always equal to their task. 
In short, this owner is interested in results, 
not causes. 

If you were to call it to his mind, he would 
probably remember that each of his Rolls- 
Royce cars carries a 3-year guarantee against 
failure of any mechanical part. But since the 
guarantees have never been called in question, 
he has no reason to remember them. And the 
beauty of his Rolls-Royce cars matches the ex- 
cellence of their mechanical performance. 

What a reliable servant the Rolls-Royce has 
proved to this man and his wife! What an 
investment in comfort and tfansportation! They 
may expect at least 20 years of unfailing service 
from their cars, : 

Can you rightfully ask as much of your 
motor-car? If you will make.yourself known 
at our showrooms, we shall be glad to arrange 
a 100-mile trial trip in a Rolls-Royce, at any 
time, over any roads, 

New York SHowRooMs— 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street. 4nd 58th Street 
at Eighth Avenue, 
Direct Works Branch 
190 Washington Street, Newark 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


( The President signed a formal 
proclamation which reduced the 
tariff on paintbrush handles from 
33 1/2% to 16 2/3%, thereby culmi- 
nating a two and a half year 
investigation by the Tariff Commit- 
tee. This is the second reduction 
Mr. Coolidge has made, his other 
cut being on the duty of live bob 
white quail. He has increased the 
tariff on seven commodities (in- 
cluding straw hats and _ wheat). 
Under the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922 the President 
is empowered to change duties 
within limits of 50%. 

( A dark little man, wearing an 


outlandishly gorgeous uniform, 
strode into the White House; 


shook hands with a plain little man 
who had an uncommonly serious 
twist to his mouth. The one was 
Alejandro Padilla, recently ap- 
pointed Spanish Ambassador to the 
U. S.; the other was Calvin Cool- 
idge. They talked of cordial re- 
lations. 

@ The President appointed R. K. 
Smith, Democrat, of New Orleans, 
as commissioner on the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board to succeed John H. 
Walsh, Democrat, of New Orleans. 
( Last week in Washington the 
“World’s Champion Schoolboy Ora- 
tor” was evolved (see p. 82). 
President Coolidge was on hand to 
greet the contestants with a speech. 
Among other things, he reminded 
all citizens of their “solemn and 
binding obligation” at the polls on 
election day. Many a radio listener 
waited in vain to hear the Presi- 
dent’s speech. At the broadcast- 
ing station, engineers said the 
aurora borealis had _ interfered* 
with their telegraphic connection 
with Washington. 

( A battered, snub-nosed taxicab 
snorted up the White House drive- 
way. The President came out from 





*More precisely, the same thing that 
causes the aurora borealis had interfered— 
unusually large discharges of negative elec- 
tric particles (or Hertzian waves, or 
cathode rays) by the sun, whose coun- 
tenance was blemished last week by great 
irruptions (sun spots). The normal electric 
content of the earth’s crust is about five 
volts negative. Last week electricians at 
Chicago noted a _ surcharged terrestrial 
negative current of 100 volts, sufficient to 
deaden telephone and telegraph wires ex- 
cept where specially sheathed to combat just 
such effects. Transatlantic cables and land 
lines were out of commission for hours on 
the day the President spoke. 


his office to inspect it. Two 
Frenchmen explained to him that 
the cab was a member of that 
heroic fleet which had _ carried 
poilus to the Marne in 1914. 

C= President Coolidge received 100 
volumes and a gold medal last 
week. Within the ponderous vol- 
umes was a testimonial signed by 
5,000,000 Poles, expressing their 
admiration for the people of the 
U. S. The document announced 
that the Fourth of July had been 
proclaimed a holiday in Poland. 
C= All-metal Cigarette IV won the 
First National Speedboat Regatta 
on the Potomac last month. Last 
week Mr. Coolidge presented the 
President’s Cup to L. Gordon Ham- 
mers!ey, owner and pilot. 

@ An _ airplane dropped roses 
from the sky. Some came to rest 
upon the roof of the Memorial 
Chapel at Mercersburg Academy, 
some drifted into trees, others 
fell to the ground where school- 
boys later picked them up as 
glorious souvenirs. Within the 
chapel a cluster of white roses, the 
gift of Mrs. Coolidge, rested on 
the altar. The chapel was dedi- 
cated last week to the Mercers- 
burg boys who had lost their lives 
in the World War. During the 
service Mrs. Coolidge bowed her 
head, praying. The altar cross 
was given by President and Mrs. 
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Coolidge as a memorial to their 
second son, Calvin Jr., who had 
died in 1924 while on a vacation 
from the academy. 

@ The American Girl, official 
publication of the Girl Scouts, had 
a series of articles prepared by 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover entitled 
“When Mrs. Coolidge was a Girl.” 
Without consulting either Mrs. 
Hoover or Mrs. Coolidge, the mag- 
azine voluntarily offered the ar- 
ticles to the North American News- 
paper Alliance. Mrs. Coolidge heard, 
was displeased. The articles will 
not be nublished. 

C President Coolidge, thoughtfully 
observant, dispatched a letter to 
the Very Rev. Michael J. Ripple, 
National Director of the Holy 
Name Society, congratulating him 
on the 25th anniversary of his 
ordination as a Dominican priest. 


Guarded 


It is no secret at Amherst College 
that John Coolidge has _ been 
guarded by Colonel Edward W. 
Starling, U. S. Secret Service agent 
with a delightful Southern drawl, 
since the opening of school. They 
live in the same cottage near the 
campus, and are constantly to- 
gether except when the President’s 
son is attending classes. Last week 
the press heard of young Mr. 
Coolidge’s protector for the first 
time. Forthwith rumors began to 
brew and circulate. Some said that 
cranks had been threatening the 
“First Son of the Land”. ... Others 
whispered that Colonel Starling’s 
prime duty was to prevent Son 
John from eloping with Florence 
Trumbull, daughter of the Governor 
of Connecticut. At his home in 
Plainville, Conn., Governor Trum- 
bull did not hesitate to announce 
that such a rumor was “absolutely 
bunk.” John Coolidge first met 
Miss Trumbull at his father’s in- 
auguration in March, 1925, and has 
been paying court ever since, visit- 
ing her at Mount Holyoke College 
and at her home. 

Meanwhile, in Washington the 
Official Spokesman announced face 
tiously that perhaps Colonel Star 
ling was suppressing John’s athletic 
endeavors, including boxing;* that 
it was not unusual for Secret Ser- 
vice men to guard Presidents’ 
families. 





*Last spring at Amherst, Son John in- 
dulged in a boxing bout with a Brooklyn 
student, was defeated (Time, March 8). 
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THE CABINET 
Mail, Marines 


Discussion at-a Cabinet meeting 
last week centred about the mail 
truck hold-up at Elizabeth, N. J., 
- in which a Government employe 
was killed and $300,000 worth of 
registered mail was stolen. Post- 
master General Harry S. New arose 
with a battle cry: “If it takes 
the Army and Navy to do it, the 
United States mails must be pro- 
tected and the lives of postal em- 
ployes safeguarded.” 

The next day Mr. New held con- 
ference with Major General Le- 
jeune, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, with the result that the 
marines were forthwith assigned 
to guard railway terminals, postal 
cars, and mail trucks which carry 
registered mail. 

As soon as Congress convenes, 
the Postmaster General will ask 
for special appropriations to build 
more powerful railway mail cars 
and armored trucks. 


“* Adequately Demonstrated” 


A man with a great many 
chickens laying for him will usually 
take his small bovs out around the 
haycocks, the mangers, back of the 
pigpen, under the ice-house, the 
wagons and the currant bushes, to 
show them all the nests and how to 
collect the eggs, carry them care- 
fully, set them down uncracked in 
the dairy ready for market. After 
the boys know their job, the man is 
free to go off and saw wood or milk 
his cows. 

Similarly Postmaster General 
Harry S. New. Last week he called 
for purchasers’ bids on the two air- 
mail routes which remain under 
Federal ownership—the 2,665-mile 
stretch from New York to San 
‘Francisco, the 796-mile overnight 
route between Chicago and New 
York. It had never been the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to conduct these 
services permanently. Fourteen 
other routes, totaling 5,553 miles 
one way, had been opened by the 
Government and alli turned over to 
private contractors. Now Mr. New 
judged commercial aviation to be 
strong enough, and the feasibility, 
the prac-icability of air-mail carry- 
ing to be “adequately demon- 
strated,” for private contractors to 
relieve the Post Office Department 
entirely. He gave bidders 30 days 
to make their offers for “something 
like” 85 airplanes, 15 hangars lo- 
cated at fields all across the coun- 
try, several million dollars’ worth 
of shop equipment. Eyes turned to- 
ward the leading U. S. air-mail con- 
tractors—Henry Ford in Detroit, 
the Colonial Air Transport Inc. 
(New England), National Air 
Transport Inc. (Midwest), Pacific 
Air Transport Inc.—expecting some 











HARRY STEWART NEW 
“If it takes the Army and Navy 


joint or combined offer for the 
transcontinental job and properties. 


SUPREME COURT 


Decisions 


Oklahoma v. Texas. When the 
U. S. was young, boundary dis- 
putes used to be a pastime among 
the states, but in the present era 
of federated democracy they are 
rare. Last week the first decision 
of the Supreme Court in its au- 
tumn session was handed down in 
the case of the State of Oklahoma, 
complainant, against the State of 
Texas, defendant; the United 
States of America, intervener (No. 
6, in Equity). The opinion de- 
livered by Justice Edward T. San- 
ford established a neutral line bet- 
tween the conflicting claims. 

Daylight Saving. Conservatives 
were distressed to learn that “God’s 
time” has not been upheld, save 
in present Federal operation, by 
the last court of U. S.. resort. 
Massachusetts farmers combined 
with locomotive engineers, lost an 
appeal to make Federal provision 
for Standard Time in the states. 
Associate Justice Holmes (“poetic; 
liberal”) [TIME, Oct. 11] admitted 
arising in Massachusetts by local 
time, but taking trains by Stand- 
ard Time; omitted to state if in- 
convenienced. Chief Justice Taft, 
humorous, discreet, expressed in- 
ability to see where any hardships 
were imposed by the present sys- 
tem; more specifically found that no 
penalties were carried by it under 
the law; dismissed the case for 
lack of jurisdiction. 

Dyes The President has power to 
sell government patents, Neither 








President Wilson nor onetime (1919- 
21) Alien Property Custodian Fran- 
cis Patrick Garvan was actuated by 
any but patriotic motives in selling 
German dye patents to the Chemi- 
cal Foundation. The patents, sold 
for $271,000, are alleged to have 
been worth millions, and Mr. Gar- 
van is now president of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation. But Alexander Mit- 
chell Palmer, previous (1917-1919) 
Alien Property Custodian had been 
empowered during his office by the 
President to make the sale though 
the transaction was not effected un- 
til Mr. Garvan’s régime. Suit to re- 


cover was brought by President 
Harding’s administration, under 


agency of Harry Micajah Daugh- 
erty, then Attorney General. The 
Supreme Court is convinced that 
the purpose of the Chemical Founda- 
tion in acquiring the patents was 
“one to promote the Americaniza- 
tion of the dye and chemical indus- 
try. In a decision handed down 
by Associate Justice Butler, the 
sale was held valid. 


CORRUPTION 


In Indiana 


Grime, slush, and Ku Klux 
Klan “super-government” in In- 
diana failed to emerge last week 
from the stage of fantastic tales 
and snarling rumors. Three moves: 

1) Newspaperman Thomas H. 
Adams, who threatened to “rock 
the state and shock the nation” 
with his investigations (TIME, 
Oct. 18), finally succeeded in hav- 
ing one time Grand Dragon of the 
Indiana Klan, D. C. Stephenson, 
brought out of jail long enough 
to appear before a grand jury. 
Convict Stephenson had been whin- 


ing for months to tell what he 
knew about Republican politics; 


but in the courtroom he suddenly 
became mute, said: “I desire to 
stand upon my _— constitutionai 
rights and decline to answer any 
questions that may be propounded 
to me. Obviously, the intent is 
cnly that it is to be used to in- 
criminate me and to humiliate and 
embarrass others.” 

Had Convict Stephenson been 
bluffing, or had some “friend” 
made his silence worth while? 

2) Word flew about that wary 
investigator Senator James A. 
Reed and his Senate Campaign 
Funds Committee might delve into 
Indiana lore when they had finished 
their prodding in Chicago. Demo 
cratic hopes ran high; they pre 
dicted embarrassment for Senators 
James E. Watson and Arthur R 
Robinson, Republican candidates 
for re-election. 

3) Meanwhile, Clyde Walb, Re- 
publican State Chairman in In- 
diana, while casting about for 
some grime with which to accuse 
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the Democratic candidates, pro- 
duced the following announcement: 
“Secretary of Labor Davis took 
breakfast with me this morning, 
und we reviewed the Indiana sit- 
uation completely, and we are ab- 
solutely convinced that the whole 
situation in Indiana hinges around 
Senator Watson, and Senator Rob- 
inson opposing the League of Na- 
tions and insisting that the foreign 
debt be paid. There is evidence 
everywhere that international 
bankers on Wall Street have their 
money in every precinct of th: 
State in the hands of fakers who 
pretend to have something up their 
sleeves and are putting on a 
probe.” Secretary Davis, wary, 
made no comment. 


In Pennsyloania 


Republican Senator George W. 
Norris, whose Nebraskan voice no 
mind but his own can control, 
swung into Pennsylvania, cam- 
paigned for William Bauchop Wil- 
son, onetime (1913-21) Secretary 
of Labor and now Democratic can- 
didate for’ the Senate. Senator 
Norris was not so much for Mr. 
Wilson, able Wilson though he is, 
as against Congressman William S. 
Vare, winner in the great Repub- 
lican slush-fund primary of last 
May. Piqued, Republican Manager 
William L. Mellon, nephew of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, called 
upon Senator Norris to go back 
home, to leave Keystoners to attend 
to their own business. Democrats 
deemed this a very weak retort 
from such an able man as Mr. 
Mellon to such a keen debater as 
Senator Norris, on such a vital 
subject as “corruption.” 


LABOR 


Trade Union Banner 


The American Federation of 
Labor completed its 46th annual 
convention with almost unanimous 
pronouncements of policy. 

Injunctions. Vice President Mat- 
thew Woll, with his thick black 
hair bristling defiance of any and 
all who would stand in the way of 
trade unionism and its weapon, the 
strike, stepped upon the speakers’ 
platform, urged trade unionists to 
scoff at injunctions “like red- 
blooded men whose rights are in- 
vaded.” 

His report on injunctions, adopted 
unanimously, said in part: 

“Government by injunction must 
cease if government by law is to 
function unchallenged. The way 
equity courts have used _ injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes has 
created in the minds of wage 
earners a general distrust of our 
courts. Equity courts are without 
authority, constitutional or statu- 
tory, to interfere with or infringe 
upon government by law.” 





Open Shop, Company Union. 
Extra-constitutional powers were 
accorded the Executive Council to 
levy a special assessment on the 
8,000,000 members of the 
A. F. of L., in order to create 
a huge fund with which to fight 





© Wide World 
VICE PRESIDENT MATTHEW WOLL 
“Wage earners distrust our courts” 


company unions and shop represen- 
tative schemes. A _ resolution an- 
nounced: 

“The purpose to study these de- 
ceptive organizations [company 
unions] and unite our movement 
in a great effort to eliminate them 
and to replace them with free as- 
sociations of workers under the 
trade union banner has our most 
hearty approval. We would only 
add that the equally enslaving in- 
stitution, falsely and treacherously 
‘alled the open shop, be added to 
the field of study and_ action.” 

Communism. The A. F. of L. re- 
solved that the Soviét regime in 
Russia is “the most unscrupulous, 
most anti-social, most menacing 
institution in the world today.” Wil- 
liam Z. Foster looked on sneering- 
ly, while John L. Lewis, burly chief 
of miners, called him an “Arch 
Priest of Communism.” 

Fascism, Italian phenomenon, was 
denounced, deplored. 

Passaic Strike. “Remember that 
the American people are deeply 
stirred over the Passaic struggle, 
throughout which law and order 
have been on the side of the work- 
ers and lawlessness and disorder 
have been monopolized by the mills 
and their police and judicial allies.” 

The convention voted systematic 
relief to the Passaic strikers, but 
failed to produce any scheme for 
prompt settlement. 

Mexico. An investigation of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor (“the 
kept woman of the Calles Adminis- 


tration”) was ordered. The A. F. 
of L. threatened to sever its rela- 
tions with the Mexican organization 
unless it promptly “clears its 
skirts.” 

Non-Partisan? “It is not a depar- 
ture from our non-partisan policy 
to make the assertion that Gov- 
ernor Smith has been one of the 
foremost supporters of the doctrine 
that labor should have the first con- 
sideration. .. .” 

The convention then proceeded to 
back Robert F. Wagner, Demo- 
cratic Senatorial candidate in New 
York, as “a man of the people,” 
against Republican Senator James 
W. Wadsworth, who was said to 
have a “practically unbroken rec- 
ord of opposition to all forward- 
looking legislation.” 

Senator Wadsworth’s record was 
listed: “Voted three times against 
woman suffrage... against child 
labor amendment ... against min- 
imum wage law... against Rail- 
road Fight-Hour at. « « 08 
Cummins Railroad Bill... voted 
twice to increase daily working 
hours of Government employes. ...” 

Said President Green of A. F. of 
L.: “We look for the most success- 
ful campaign in years. Never was 
labor more determined to reward its 
friends and punish its enemies than 
it is this year.” 

Exit. The convention re-elected 
President Green and his eight vice 
presidents, and then adjourned to 
meet in Los Angeles next October. 


ARMY & NAVY 


On to Paris 


The American Legion roared into 
Philadelphia last week for its an- 
nual convention, wasted little time 
in its important business of choos- 
ing Paris for next autumn’s jub- 
ilee. The only sign of opposition 
‘ame from the Montana delegation 
which wanted “a little time to con- 
sider the motion.” 

The Philadelphia convention had 
other frills: a message from Pres- 
ident Coolidge was read; Governor 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
welcomed the Legionnaires, told 
them to fight “the war of peace” 
(with ballots); Vice President 
Dawes informed them that the gen- 
eration which fought the World 
War “seems as a mass to be living 
needlessly, almost recklessly, and 
with little thought of the future”; 
General John J. Pershing appeared 
unexpectedly, was cheered mightily. 

Colonel Yves Picot of the French 
Chamber of Deputies limped to the 
rostrum, said: “Ah, comrades of 
the American Legion, do not be- 
lieve those hours when your hearts 
and ours beat in unison have been 
forgotten by the French.” As he 
finished, a battered taxicab which 
had seen the Battle of the Marne 
chugged up the central aisle. With- 
in it was a box containing messages 
from General Foch, President 
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money in every precinct of the 
Doumergue, Premier Poincaré, For- 
eign Minister Briand. 

Then the Legionnaires elected 
their National Commander for next 
year—Howard Paul Savage of Chi- 
cago, onetime First Lieutenant of 
the Engineers, who had once played 
baseball with the Cubs, who is now 
a superintendent for the Chicago 
Elevated Railways—and thousands 
went home with Paris glittering in 
their eyes. 


Trip 

Majestically ignoring fate, the 
Navy dirigible Los Angeles backed 
away from her mooring mast at 
Lakehurst, N. J., last week and set 
out for Detroit over part of the 
route which the unhappy Shenan- 
doah had attempted in September, 
1925. 

On board were 44 passengers, in- 
cluding Rear Admiral William 
Adger Moffett, chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Wartime 
Commandant of the Naval Training 
Station at Great Lakes, Ill—a man 
who had managed thousands of 
hard-boiled gobs.* 

At Pittsburgh the air was dark 
with soot and night. . . . The glare 
from steel blast furnaces danced 
crazily on the dirigible’s 700-foot 
bottom. . . . Rear Admiral Moffett 
enjoyed his supper, jested about the 
radio being out of order. A height 
of 4,000 feet was reached crossing 
the Alleghenies. Over Lake Erie 
the air was bumpy, the thermome- 
ter dropped to 39°. The _ ship 
dropped closer to the ground, speed 
was cut to a minimum in the dan- 
gerous Ohio area. ... Pilot Charles 
E. Rosendahl remembered that he 
had survived the Shenandoah dis- 
aster. Finally searchlights knifed 
the air, colored rockets playfully 
zoomed about, flares revealed a 
giant mooring mast. The Ford air- 
port at Dearborn (suburb of De- 
troit) had been reached in 16 hours 
and 30 minutes. Henry Ford, Edsel 
Ford, Mayor Smith of Detroit, came 
to greet Rear Admiral Moffett,7 
Pilot Rosendahl and his crew. 

Soon word got about that a storm 
was brewing in the west, traveling 
toward Detroit and the east. The 
Los Angeles hastily turned its 
nose toward home. Fried chicken 
for dinner was served as three mo- 
tors drove the ship at 70 miles per 
hour above Lake Erie. The return 
trip was smoother, faster. Lake- 
hurst appeared after 13 hours, 5 
minutes. Lieutenant Commander 
Rosendahl announced: “We had a 
very pleasant trip.” 





*Defined in dictionaries as “a mass or 
lump, as of mud or meat; a large or 
goodsized mouthful; a large sum, as of 
money”’; in recent years has become a 
synonym for “sailor.” 

+He d‘d not make the return trip in the 
Los Angeles, but left for Youngstown, 
Ohio, to attend the dedication of Lans- 
downe Field. 











REAR ADMIRAL MOFFETT 


... jested over Pittsburgh 


HEROES 


Washington 


When a man has been dead 127 
years, when his soul begins to yawn 
at the pleasures of immortality, he 
must certainly count it a full day 
when he looks down (or up) from 
the foggy Hereafter and sees two 
Earthly biographies hopping off 
presses by the thousands. Such was 
the case last week with George 
Washington, hero. 

On the same day two books* ap- 
peared which lifted the “Father of 
His Country” out of the cherry tree 
and put him into the size 13 shoes 
of a Virginia landowner who rode 
to the hounds. 


The Rupert Hughes} book takes 
G. Washington to his 30th year; 
tells much of his loves and early 
mishaps. Excerpts: 

Washington’s Mother. “Few wom- 





*GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE HuMAN Be- 
ING & THE Hexo, 1732-1762—Rupert Hughes 
—William Morrow & Co. ($4). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND THE 
Man—W. E. Woodward—Boni & Liveright 
($4). 

7Mr. Hughes is both a novelist and a 
scholar with a thirst for the sensational. 
(His sister-in-law, Mrs. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes is Tsarina of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra.) Musicians know him for his able 
works: American Composers, Music Lovers’ 
Cyclopedia. Rabid novel readers recall such 
things as: The Thirteenth Commandment, 
Souls for Sale. Then suddenly, last Janu- 
ary (Time, Jan. 25), Mr. Hughes bounded 
into the public eye as the interpreter of a 
new George Washington. Citizens were 
shocked by his speech before the Sons of 
the American Revolution in Washington, 
D. C. Senators flayed him. So Mr. Hughes 
set about to write a scholarly biography 
to prove he knew his George Washington. 
Last week's publication is the first half 
of the effort. The future volume will be 
entitled: George Washington, the Rebel and 
the Conservative. 











en have ever had such rhetoric of 
adulation heaped upon them, and 
Washington is quoted as saying 
that he owed all he was to his 
mother. But it is a cruel truth 
that she was chiefly remarkable as 
a very human, cantankerous old 
lady, who, from being a_ fond 
taskmaster in her early motherhood, 
evolved into a trial to everybody. 
She seems to have smoked a pipe 


incessantly. George never smoked 
| a ad 
At 16. “The Father of His 


Country was a swell from his 16th 
year on. He consorted with Englisn 
lords, rode to hounds, learned to 
love foppery and all the elegancies, 
became a past master of dancing, of 
gambling, polite drinking and ex- 
quisite flirtation. He shone in 
everything but the successful mak- 
ing of love... .” 

In Virginia. “They formed a 
strange community, those old Vir- 
ginians with their stately mansions 
rising here and there in a wilderness 
yet unconquered; with their arms 
and their titles and their carriages, 
their slaves and their aristocracy set 
in a jungle of pioneering crudities; 
with their dances, intrigues, love- 
affairs, and their bad spelling. 

“In the dancing, the love-making 
and the bad spelling, none of them 
exceeded George Washington... .” 

Sally Fairfax. “If ever a man 
had need of woman’s_ kindness, 
Washington needed it now. He was 
disgusted with the world of men. 
He had finished with ‘the Art 
Military.’ Being only 22, it was 
perhaps natural that he _ should 
turn for comfort to an . older 
woman. He had had enough of 
proposing to 14-year-old chits. 

“It is no longer questionable that 
at this time Washington began to 
yield his heart to the love of his 
life, who was the wife of his best 
friend—unless she herself had been 
his hest friend. sa 

“It was inevitable that an old 
friend like Sally Fairfax should try 
to cheer him and persuade him that 
he was not the hopeless failure that 
he must have begun to think him- 
a 

“His letters reveal the torment, 
and in the last years of his exist- 
ence he wrote to her that the hap- 
piest moments of his life had been 
spent with her... .” 

Martha Washington. “In any 
case, the meeting with Martha was 
a blessing to him [Washington]. 
He was none of your intellectuals 
himself, no bookworm. He _ had 
gone through years of loneliness in 
rain and snow, in horror, bloodshed 
and defeat. He needed above all 
things a plump little widow to take 
him to her soft breast and give 
him repose and the luxury of a 
home. If he could not give her the 
passionate ardor of his first love, 
neither could she give him hers... . 

“Then he rode away to the wars 
in triumph, for after his long and 
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futile campaigns as a lover, he had 
at last found a woman who would 
marry him. . 

“Never leads: ” “Liquor of all 
kinds he loved and manufactured, 
imported, gave away and consumed 
in vast quantities. Where Charles 
Lamb won a bad name as a little 
sot because anything over a thim- 
bleful went to his head, Washington 
was always drinking but never 
drunk. . 

Realism. “His diaries are full of 
Rabelaisian details, the manure and 
realism of the stock-breeder’s life, 
the amours of mares, the matings 
and misalliances of hounds whose 
pups he kills or saves... .” 


W. E. Woodward, also a novel- 
ist,* spent six years producing his 
biography of Washington. His 
pen has not the iconoclasm of 
Rupert Hughes, but it is equally 
scholarly. Mr. Hughes uses 494 
pages to bring his hero to the age 
of 30; Mr. Woodward in 460 makes 
a brilliant sketch of Washington, 
flanked by the colonies in peace and 
in revolt, and many another bigwig 
of the Revolutionary era. 

Excerpts: 

Family. “George Washington 
came of a family that must be 
called undistinguished, unless a per- 
sistent mediocrity, enduring many 
generations, is in itself a distinc- 
ON. 2 «6 

“They were sane and dull people, 
these Washingtons, and excessively 
normal. Men of this type, in all 
ages of history, have presented an 
opaque surface to the fresh thought 
of their time. They are conserva- 
tive by instinct. But their vitality 
is tough and deeply rooted, and 
their stolidity is antiseptic. They 
are immune to the fructifying qual- 
ity of genius... .” 

Cherry Tree. “The Cannot-Tell- 
a-Lie incident of the cherry tree 
and the hatchet is a brazen piece 
of fiction made up by a minister 
named the Rev. Mason L. Weems, 
who wrote a life of our country’s 
father which is stuffed with this 
and similar fables. . 

“Thing-Man.” “He was not an 
idea-man but a thing-man. ... He 
was a man of hands; not without 
brains, but with hand and brain 
moving together. He did not amuse 
himself with thought. He used 
thought only as a mode of action. 
He moved through this world like 
a thinking hand. 

At 16. “At that time Washington 
was only 16, but he _ looked 
much older. He wore a number 
13 shoe and Lafayette said that 
his hands were the largest ‘I 
have ever seen on a human be- 
ing.” He was about six feet tall, 
with grey-blue eves and reddish 
brown hair. 

Among Women. “Early in life 
Washington began to fumble with 


*His best known novels are Bunk and 
Lottery. 

















RUPERT HUGHES 


“Washington ... always drinking, 
never drunk.” 


love. It was really fumbling, for 
he was never at ease in the tech- 
nique of love and love-making. ... 

“In the presence of women he 
would often lose his simple forth- 
right manner and turn himself into 
a pompous and mouthy sentimen- 
talist—or else remain spell-bound 
and silent.... 

“My impression is that he ideal- 
ized women; and most women, in 
their hearts, detest idealization. 
With good reason, too, for it puts 
them in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion.” 

No Clothes. “One day he was 
taking a swim in the Rappahannock 
and two girls of low degree ran off 
with his clothes. 

“Only fancy! The Father of our 
Country standing by the _ river’s 
brink in the golden sunset clad only 
in humorless dignity—for, although 
he had plenty of dignity he never 
had any humor—clothed in dignity, 
and wondering how to get 
Demme. . .3" 

Love, Land. “If he was _ preco- 
cious in love, he was also precocious 


in land, and of the two passions, 
the desire for land was_ the 
stronger. 


Sally Fairfax. “Mrs. Fairfax was 
probably a woman of virtue, though 
the extremely slippery nature of 
this quality always gives it an air 
of uncertainty. I think that Wash- 
ington had been in love with her 
from the time he first met her, but 
had never told her so.... 

Martha Washington. “Now they 








are married, happy, and_ settled 
down at Mount Vernon. Martha 
calls George her ‘Old Man’—a term 
still used in the South by wives in 
speaking of their husbands and 
he calls her ‘Patsy.’ When she 
wants to persuade him to do any- 
thing, she holds on to a button of 
his coat and looks up at his face 
with a smile. A tall, large-jointed 
man with a pockmarked face and 
icy cold blue eyes; and a plump lit- 
tle woman twisting his coat-buttons 
and pouting. 7 

One-Bottle Man. “Washington 
was a one-bottle man. This means 
that at dinner he customarily drank 
a pint of Madeira, besides rum, 
punch and beer. He preferred Ma- 
deira to all other beverages, but he 
was catholic in his drinking habits, 
and often drank cider, champagne 
and brandy.” 

Spirit of ’76. “In the American 
Revolution hardly anybody wanted 
to die, either to make men free, or 
for any other purpose... 

“The War was a combat ‘between 
awkward fighters; a prize-ring con- 
test in which both gladiators were 
slow and dull. It was long drawn 
out and sleepy with delays. The 
combatants sulked in their corners, 
rising now and then to scuffle 
awhile with a sort of sad 
ferocity. . 

First President. “He seems to 
have been principally a figurehead, 
a symbol. He was almost as im- 
personal at the top of the govern- 
ment as a statue on top of a 
monument would have been... .” 

Retirement. “America has _ al- 
ways felt a little awkward in the 
presence of its retired heroes. To 
keep on living after all is over is 
as embarrassing as to be an actor 
who has to remain on the stage 
after his part has been played. 
Most of our surviving heroes know 
this well, and keep as quiet as 
possible. 

“Washington kept quiet indeed 
after going home to Mount Vernon. 
He was then very grey inside, his 
interest in life had melted away, he 
was no longer a hero in his own 
mind; he was merely a sad, dis- 
illusioned old man who felt himself 
nearing the horizon of life.... 


Death. “At about four o’clock in 
the afternoon he said to Lear, ‘I 
find I am going, my breath cannot 
continue long; I believed from the 
first attack it would be fatal—do 
you arrange and record all my late 
military letters and papers—ar- 
range my | accounts and settle my 
books. ... 

“As night was falling, and the 
candles were being brought in the 
room, he pressed Dr. Craik’s hand 
and said, ‘Doctor, I die hard, but I 
am not afraid to go... 

“Just before his death he placed 
the fingers of his left hand on his 
right wrist, and Lear, watching him 
closely, saw his lips move in count- 
ing his own pulse. ,. .” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Quadruple Fall 


The cabinets of Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Hungary and Austria 
resigned on four successive days 
last week. Though these four 
“great falls” followed one another 
like the toppling of so many ten- 
pins they were in fact unrelated 
as to cause. A tourist, darting 
by commercial air routes from one 
capital to another might well have 
been present when each cabinet re- 
signed and have satisfied himself as 
to the cause upon the spot. Such 
a tourist would perhaps have made 
entries in his diary about as fol- 
lows: 

Prague, Czechoslovakia. “Alighted 
at the Kbely aerodrome this morn- 
ing and motored in through the 
smoky industrial outskirts to the 
‘old town.’ Saw the Staromestska 
Radnice (Town Hall) dating from 
1381, and the picturesque old Tyn 
Church, just across the Tyn 
(Market Place) where the German 


traders used to come in the 14th 
Century. So many of them came 
and got rich that now the Ger- 


mans control a major portion of 
the industry of Prague, though 
they number only about five per 
cent of its half million population. 
Remarked to my guide that such a 
situation must produce a good deal 
of friction between the Germans 
and the Czechs. 

“He told me that the Cabinet 
of Premier Cerny—composed most- 
ly of bureaucrats—had been faced 
with serious opposition from the 
German and Slovak minorities ever 
since its formation last March. 
The Agrarian element of these 
minorities had been conciliated a 
few months ago by increasing the 
grain duties; and now Premier 
Cerny was about to resign, in order 
that a Cabinet representative of 


the whole nation might at last 
be formed. 
“IT expressed surprise, and said 


that I supposed President Masaryk 
and Foreign Minister Benes, the 
‘Allah and his’ Prophet,’ who 
founded and built up (TIME, May 
5, 1923; June 28, 1926) the Czecho- 
slovakian republic after the War, 
were so revered by the people 
that any cabinet of which M. Benes 
was a member would be stable. I 
was told that M. Masaryk and M. 
Benes are indeed above all parties; 
and that M. Benes would certainly 
continue as Foreign Minister in 
the new cabinet; but that it was 
considered necessary to find a new 


premier about whom the newly 
representative cabinet might 
coalesce. 

“Continued my sightseeing 


through the Joseph-Stadt or an- 
cient ghetto of Prague, noting the 
synagogue which is said to be one 
of the oldest in Europe. As we 
emerged from this quarter and 


| 











headed for the ‘new town’ with its 
handsome streets and palaces, a 
limousine stopped at the curb in 
which sat a man who reminded me 
at first glance of Mussolini. 
“Robust in figure, his round bul- 
let head and piercing eyes marked 


© Keystone 
SVEHLA 


ANTONIN 
. . called in some Germans 


the man of resolution and leader- 
ship. He was, it seemed, onetime 
(Oct. 3, 1922 to March 16, 1926) 
Premier Antonin Svehla, one of 
the pioneers who with Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk and Edouard 
Benes took the new state into 
their strong hands when the Em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary crumbled 
and the hour of Czechoslovak free- 
dom dawned. An Agrarian, and 
sympathetic to the Germans, he 
would be the very man to lead the 
new coalition cabinet. That after- 
noon the papers carried an an- 
nouncement of his appointment as 


premier by President Masaryk; 
and he at once called into his 
cabinet the first Germans ever to 


enter a Czechoslovak government: 
Professor Mayr-Hartung of the 
University of Prague and the Ger- 
man Agrarian Professor Spina, as 
Minister of Public Works. As ex- 
pected, Foreign Minister Benes re- 
tained his post.* 

“By way of topping off the day 
in Prague I ascended the Hradéany 
Hill and visited there the vast 
palace of the ancient kings of 
Bohemia and the Cathedral of St. 
Vitus in which they were wont to 
be crowned.” 

Belgrade, Jugoslavia. “Soon after 
leaving Prague our air pilot picked 
up the Danube and flew down 


*Main posts in the new cabinet: 






SUMENNIOR STDIN.” ssckikiconsaucstebacscctineace eau Premier 
Dr. Edouard Benes . ..Foreign Affairs 
oe i ee Finance 
Dr. Jan Sramek ............... Social Welfare 
Robert Mayr-Hartung . .........scssessersesees Justice 











some 500 miles with the river 
as a guide to Belgrade. The city 
seemed poor and unimpressive 
after Prague, but I spent a pleas- 
ant morning in the spacious Kal- 
emegdan gardens overlooking the 
Danube. From there we could see 
the Citadel on which modern and 
still more modern forts have been 
built since the 3rd century B. C. 

“Strolling back through the 
Usun Mirkova Uliza (street) I 
reflected that the Jugoslavs (Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes) are per- 
petually faced with their minority 
problem which is chiefly provided 
by the Croats. It came as no sur- 
prise to learn that the fiery Croat 
leader Stefan Raditch had again 
caused the fall of Premier Uzuno- 
vitch’s Cabinet by charging its 
members with corruption, as he 
did last spring (TIME, April 26). 
Since this was the second time in 
succession that M. Uzunovitch had 
been forced to resign by the pub- 
lic accusations of Stefan Raditch, 
interest ran high as to whom King 
Alexander would next call to the 
Premiership. 

“The King did not make up his 
mind last week, but many expected 
him to call upon either Dr. Nint- 
chitech* who has_ shown great 
ability of late as Foreign Minister, 
or upon the old war horse Premier 
Pashitch, eleven times Prime Min- 
ister of Jugoslavia, who has been 
in retirement in Dalmatia. Dr. 
Nintchitch, I was told, might be 
counted upon to deal tactfully with 
the Croatian minority; but the re- 
turn of Pashitch would signalize 
the re-emergence of the ideal of 
‘Greater Serbia’ as the harsh. mis- 
tress of her subject peoples. 

“Returning to my ‘first class 
hotel’ I found the burly clerk, clad 
in a soup-stained sleazy coat, up- 
roarious over a newspaper. Point- 
ing with an inky finger nail he 
translated for me the latest  in- 
sulting name coined by the Serbs 
for hirsute Croat Raditch: ‘the 
political ape-clown.’ 

“Since the afternoon loomed with 
few urban attractions, the most 
promising pastime seemed to be 
to wander among the people—still 
‘peasant clad’ in bright garments, 
rosy cheeked and good humored de- 
spite the $1,000,000 a year that 
King Alexander reaps from them 
as his personal income in addition 
to the usual taxes.” 

Budapest, Hungary. “Wearied 
cf aeroplaning, I took a wagon-lit 
(sleeping car) from Belgrade to 
Budapest—the city that has fallen 
heir to the gayety that was Vienna. 

“All the world knows of the 
Hungarian france forging scandal 
(TIME, Jan. 18 et seq.), as a re- 
sult of which it appeared for a 
time that the whole Hungarian 
Cabinet would be branded as. the 

*An_ international celebrity since _ his 
election as President of the Seventh As- 
sembly of the League of Nat..ms (TIME, 
Sept. 20). 
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accomplices of forgers. My guide 
informed me that Premier Count 
Stephen Bethlen has been entirely 
whitewashed by the courts; but on 
the morning when I arrived the 
Count proceeded to make a show 
of his complete innocence by resign- 
ing with his cabinet. The Hun- 
garian Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
thereupon paraded his confidence in 
Premier Beth!en by refusing to ac- 
cept his resignation. My guide 
winked assurance that the Premier 
and Regent of the ‘kingless king- 
dom’* of Hungary understand one 
another perfectly. 

“As luncheon time approached I 


avoided the too celebrated local 
gulyds (goulash) but found de- 
licious another Magyar dish, 


chicken spiced with various condi- 
ments. The afternoon was spent 
in exploring the old and modern 
castles of Buda and the shops, 
boulevards, subway, and parks of 
Pest. These two cities (Buda and 
Pest) lie on either side of the 
Danube and form together the 
Capital (Budapest). Since it was 
already late, the Royal Opera was 
indicated and fulfilled its reputa- 
tionas among the finest in Europe.” 

Vienna, Austria. “Four hours by 
rail sufficed to reach Vienna be- 
tween breakfast time and luncheon. 
Grown used to falling cabinets, I 
accepted as natural the fact that 
Chancellor (Premier) Rudolf Ramek 
had at last been forced to the wall 
by the many disgruntled office 
holders whom he has dismissed as 
a matter of national economy. The 
entire civil service—the most ra- 
paciously organized bureaucracy in 
Europe—had virtually threatened 
to strike if their combined salaries 
were not raised by the staggerinz 
total of 3,081,000,000 kronen 
($445.000,000). Chancellor Ramek 
prudently evaded responsibility for 
unbalancing his budget by resign- 
ing. During the week President 
Michael Hainisch gave no inkling 
of whom he would call to the 
Chancellory. 

“While the matter waited, there 
waited also for inspection’ the 
superb Kaiserliche-Kinigliche Hof- 
burg (Imperial and Royal Palace), 
the onetime residence of Franz- 
Josef, and all the now decadent 
chateaux and pleasure resorts of 
the former Austro-Hungarian no- 
bility. The night sparkle of 
Vienna is gone but its substantial 
daylight glories remain.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Asquith Resigns 


A _White-haired earl sat down 
at his desk last week and wrote 
finis to one of the longest and 


*Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya 
acts as regent for the kingdom of Hungary 
because the Allies will not yet allow the 
people to have what a majority of them 
almost certainly want, a Habsburg king. 











most momentous careers of any 
living Englishman. He was Her- 
bert Henry Asquith, First Earl of 
Oxford and  Asquith* By a 
scratch of the pen he resigned as 
leader of the once great Liberal 
party. 

Lord Oxford and Asquith’s res- 





STEFAN RADITCH 
“The political 
(See p. 14.) 


ape-clown.” 


ignation has loomed as _ inevitable 
since he and Mr. Lloyd George quar- 
reled openly last May as to the 
attitude of their party (Liberal) 
toward the general strike (TIME, 
May 10 et seq). Asquithians in- 
sisted that the general strike must 


be crushed as a viper attacking 
the Constitution. Georgians were 
for a settlement by compromise. 


It remained only to see in what 
manner the aged Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith would lay aside the 
weary cares of Liberalism. Last 





*Lord Oxford and Asquith succeeded Sir 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Liberal 
Premier (1908); abolished the veto power 
of the House of Lords (1911); forced 
through home rule for Ireland (1914), 


causing such fury in Ulster that Britain 


was saved from civil war only by the 
distraction provided by the World War. 
He was unhorsed as Premier (1916) by 


Lloyd George who cleverly made it appear 
that Britain's early defeats in the World 
War were due to Asquithian blundering. 
He lost his seat in the Commons (1918) 
as Premier Lloyd George swept the country 
with his ‘“‘Hang the Kaiser’’ campaign, but 
resumed his seat in the House (1920) and 
leadership of the Liberal Party. Later he 
made peace with Mr. Lloyd George in the year 
following the latter’s fall from the Premier- 
ship (1922). The two uniting against the 
tariff proposals of Premier Stanley Baldwin, 
threw the Liberal party behind the first 
and only Labor Government of Britain 
(1924) and caused the fall of this cabinet 
by withdrawing Liberal support later in 
the same year. He was created Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith (1925) thus becoming 
leader of the Liberals in the House of 
Peers and leaving Mr. Lloyd George undis- 
puted Liberal leader in the’ House of Com- 
mons. 








| 


week he wrote 
his resignation: 

“The outbreak of the organized 
general strike was the gravest do- 
mestic event in my lifetime. If 
it had succeeded Parliamentary 
Government would have been at an 
énd. It was an action of mine 
which made this a ground of con- 
troversy in the Liberal ranks and 
it was with as much distress as 
surprise that I found that my 
public declarations were met with 
a challenge from a quarter [the 
Lloyd Georgians] which it was im- 
possible for me to disregard. 

“IT am now in my 75th year. 
I have been for the best part 
of half a century in public life. 
I was Prime Minister for a 
longer consecutive term and had 
to face graver responsibilities than 
any of my predecessors during the 
last hundred years. For a. still 
longer time I have been leader 
of the Liberal Party. 

“Though my health is now re- 
stored, I feel that the anxieties 
and responsibilities of leadership 
ought not to be undertaken or 
continued by anyone who can not 
be reasonably certain that he can 
stand the strain. 

“I do not contemplate retirement 
from public life and hope that I 
may still be of some service to the 
State and to Liberalism. But I 
have come to the conclusion that 
it is my duty to lay down the 
leadership, and this decision, ar- 
rived at after much consideration 
and with many regrets, must be 
regarded as_ irrevocable.” 

Tearful Valediction. That he 
might say a personal farewell to 
his followers Lord Oxford and 
Asquith journeyed to address a 
throng of Liberals at Greenock, 
Scotland. Before he _ spoke, the 
audience sang “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” and cheered through- 
out his dignified address. 

Bent and careworn, the Earl said 
with quiet fervor: 

“The fortunes of the Liberal 
Party may fluctuate. It may at one 
moment (as was the case in 1906) 
seem to be so strong as to be able 
to defy any conceivable hostile 
combination. At another moment, 
as after the ‘coupon’ election* in 
1918, it may seem to be so battered 
and mutilated as to be on the verge 
of annihilation. But there is only 
one way in which it can ever be 
killed, and that is by suicide.” 

The Earl sat down and the audi- 
ence rose to sing an old Scotch 
song: “Will Ye No’ Come Back 
Again?” The first verse rose 
clear and lilting, but at the refrain 
Lord Oxford and Asquith was seen 
to be in tears. Soon he was weep- 
ing heavily. He managed to say 
brokenly: “I thank you 

*During the election Mr. Lloyd George 
issued what was called a “coupon” in a 


letter signed by himself urging all con- 
stituencies to vote against Liberals. 


in explanation of 
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thank you from the bottom of my 
— — ee 

The Earl’s_ wife, Margot As- 
quith, she of the sharp features 
and biting tongue, could not con- 
trol her emotions, sobbed. At last, 
as numerous members of the audi- 
ence began to weep, that iron- 
hearted Liberal, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon drew forth his handker- 
chief and wiped his eyes. 

Sprightly Invitation. Though the 
rift between Asquithians and Geor- 
gians is too wide for Mr. Lloyd 
George to step automatically into 
the leadership of the party he did 
not neglect to bid for that post 
last week in a speech at Barnstaple. 
After referring to “that great Liber- 
al leader, Lord Oxford, one of the 


most illustrious of the party’s 
brilliant array of leaders,” Mr. 
Lloyd .George continued: “It is 


a crime to waste energy and en- 
thusiasm on personal feuds.” 


Empire Notes 

“Cabinet of Empire.’ Premier 
King of Canada set sail last week 
for England. Premiers Hertzog of 
South Africa and Bruce of Aus- 
tralia were already in London. 
During the week Indian mahara- 
jas arrived by almost every 
packet. This august conflux had 
for its focus the modest official 
residence of Premier Baldwin at 
No. 10 Downing Street. Within a 
few days Stanley Baldwin would 
welcome there for a round table 
conference what British newsorgans 
dub the “Cabinet of Empire.” 
Technically this gathering of the 
Commonwealth’s farthest flung ad- 
ministrators is known as the Im- 


perial Conference, has not met 
since 1923. 
Tippling Parliamentarians. In 


London, Dr. Alfred Salter, Liberal 
M. P., renowned obstetrician, ful- 
minated to eager newsgatherers 


last week: 
“T have seen many members 
drunk in the House of Commons. 


I am sorry to say that no party is 
exempt. I have seen members of 
my own party hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. But perhaps there is more 
drunkenness in the Conservative 
Party because it is in the great 
majority in Parliament. 

“It is true also that the bar at 
the House is open for members 
while Parliament is sitting, al- 
though liquor is permitted to be 
sold only at certain hours in all 
the other bars in the country.” 

Princes Busy. Edward of Wales 
bestirred himself last week at his 
Melton Mowbray hunting lodge, 
patted and inspected his 15 hunters, 
now being groomed and conditioned 
for the approaching season. 

Simultaneously Prince Chichibu, 
second son of the Mikado of 
Japan, matriculated at Oxford. His 
Royal Highness announced that he 


will remain for but one year, will 
confine his studies to literature, 
history, political science and eco- 
nomics. 


- 


“Sightless Samsons” 


Twelve hundred delegates—more 
than ever before—swarmed last 
week to Margate for the 26th an- 
nual British Labor Party Con- 
ference. 

All question of British Labor’s 
“going Red” seemed once more defi- 
nitely remote as the conference re- 
fused to debate affiliation with 4 
British Communist Party by 
“card vote” of 2,706,000 to 349, 000. 

Though the extremist minority 
was loud and active, a majority of 
the delegates received in gloomy 
silence an address on the present 
British labor situation by Robert 
Williams, Vice Chairman of the 
Labor Party, onetime longshoreman: 

“As to the coal miners and their 
heroic strike (TIME, May 10 et 
seq.), the policy of despairing re- 
sistance which they have adopted 
may be heroic but it is not war. 

. The coal miners are sightless 
Samsons groping to throw down 
the pillars of a temple the crashing 
of which may engulf this thing we 
call British civilization. . . 

“The Labor Party puts forward 
instead of this ruinous policy of 
industrial war an inflexible de- 
mand for the nationalization of the 
mines which we shall drive home 
at the next election. . 

Coal Counsel. With these key- 
notes sounded, the conference 
listened—not without interruptions 
from extremists—to the reigning 
“old guard” of the party: 1) One- 
time Premier Macdonald: “We have 
consulted as to the best means of 
helping the miners with the heads 
of other unions, and I am per- 
fectly appalled at the widespread 
unemployment of union men. . 
The solution of the problem now 
lies in political rather than indus- 
trial action. Had my Government 
[Jan.-Nov., 1924] remained in office 
another year we would have intro- 
duced a bill for nationalization of 
the mines. We must work toward 
that end. -’; 2) James Henry 
Thomas, “Balance wheel of British 
Labor,” Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen: “Do you 
realize that at this moment 45,000 
railwaymen are out of work, and 
200,000 are working only three days 
a week? Yet the striking coal 
miners expect us to aid them by 
contributions and to levy an em- 
bargo on foreign coal. We cannot 
and we will not! It is impossible.” 
[Sporadic hisses and jeers.] 


FRANCE 


Language 

Premier Poincaré journeyed last 
week to Alsace-Lorraine, the “lost 
provinces” which his’ militant 





patriotism did so much to regain 
for France. Entering many a 
schoolroom he sat down quietly be- 
side the teacher, listened while 
children cradled in German strug- 
gled to recite in French. M. Poin- 
caré then requested the children 
to recite in German and noted care- 
fully the difference in their pro- 
ficiency. Said he, at Metz: “The 
children grow each year more pro- 
ficient in our beautiful tongue. The 
difference since my last visit two 
years ago is most marked.” 


Frenchmen were vexed last week 
when thieves entered the Musée 
Condé at Chantilly and stole three 
million dollars’ worth of jewels be- 
longing to the State. Most valued 
of the stolen gems is “the Grand 
Condé,” a pink heart-shaped dia- 
mond measuring more than half an 
inch across. 


GERMANY 


Prussia Settles 


Rowdyism unprecedented _ gib- 
bered in the Prussian Landtag 
(Parliament), last week, as Prus- 
sian Finance Minister Herr Doktor 
Hopker-Aschoff presented for rati- 
fication his proposal (TIME, Oct. 
18) to grant the House of Hohen- 
zollern 15,000,000 gold marks ($3,- 
570,000) in final settlement of its 
claims against the State of Prus- 
sia.* 

When President Ernest Bartels 
of the Landtag announced the first 
reading of the bill, the Communists 
rose, en masse, shouting: “Traitor! 
Tool of tyrants! Boot-licker of the 
Hohenzollerns! .. .” Amid pande- 
monium the Communists sought to 
introduce a motion of lack of con- 
fidence against Prussian Premier 
Otto Braun (Socialist). When 
this motion was defeated and the 
Hohenzollern bill passed its sec- 
ond reading 210 to 38 the Com- 
munists forced a _ five minute 
suspension of the Landtag by their 
shouts of rage and dispersed to 
plan a filibuster by violence. 

Just before the vote Communist 
Kasper called for a glass of water, 
and when an attendant brought 
it hurled the heavy tumbler to- 
ward the Democratic Centre, just 
grazing Finance Minister Hopker- 
Aschoff and striking a Democratic 
Deputy’s nose with sufficient force 
to draw blood. Communist Keller- 
man then slung a brief case at 
Democrat Riedel. As Vice Presi- 
dent Hugo Garnich of the Landtag 
rang for order, rulers, inkstands 
and books hurtled. Finally some 
25 Communists charged the Presi- 
dent’s stand, wrested his _ bell 
away, doused Vice President Hugo 
Garnich with ink. The police be- 
ing summoned, the Hohenzollern 
bill passed its second reading. 

Vexed, President Bartels ordered 


*Embracing Berlin and 388 million of 
the 62 million German population, 
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his bell chained to his desk. Land- 
tag attendants were instructed to 
stand by such glasses of water as 
they might be ordered to bring, 
and retrieve the glasses by force if 
necessary. Inkwells were removed 
ad interim. 

When the Landtay again as- 
sembled to debate the bill, a 
phalanx of police guards protected 
the President and the Ministerial 
Bench. Vociferous but impotent 
the Communists introduced one ob- 
structionist resolution after an- 
other. The Hohenzollern _ bill, 
finally debated amid groans and 
hisses, passed 258 to 387 with 65 
abstentions. 

The Bill: 1) Takes no account 
of the sums already realized by 
the Hohenzollerns through their 
sale of what might well be con- 
sidered public art treasures from 
their palaces; 2) Grants to 
Wilhelm II and his consort for 
life the castle of Homburg “should 
they eventually return to Ger- 
many”; 8) Does not stipulate, as 
was at first proposed, that the 
money granted to the Hohenzollerns 
be granted on condition that it 
should never be used for political 
purposes, 


RUSSIA 
Humble Pie 


Joseph Stalin dictates at Moscow, 
having overthrown Leon Trotzky 
and many another. Recently M. 
Trotzky and other anti-Stalinites, 
notably MM. Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
have been rumored to be gather- 
ing strength for a war of propagan- 
da against the man of steel.* Last 
week M. Stalin, no office holder 
but the despotic “boss” of the Com- 
munist party, rapped out three 
orders. Leon Trotzky and his 
maleontents were commanded _ to 
cease their opposition to the dicta- 
tor’s will. For an hour they tem- 
porized, then found courage for 
battle ebbing. Next day _ the 
supremacy of Joseph Stalin stood 
once more unquestioned as the press 
of Russia blazoned a humble testi- 
ment of submission signed by 
Trotzky, Zinoviev, Kamenev: “We 
consider it our duty to openly rec- 
ognize before the party that in the 
fight for our views we and our fol- 
lowers on a number of occasions 
permitted ourselves to take steps 
which are in violation of party dis- 
cipline and which tend to split the 
party. 

“Considering these steps uncon- 
ditionally wrong, we declare that 
we definitely give up fractional+ 
methods of defense of our views 
because of the danger of such 
methods for the unity of the party. 

“We call for the same act from 
all comrades who hold our views. 


*“Stalin” means “steel,” a name bestowed 
by Lenin as an honorable nickname upon 
Joseph Dzhngashvili, now Joseph Stalin. 

tFraction” is the Soviet term for “mi- 
nority (opposition) group.” 


We call for the immediate dissolu- 
tion of all the fractional groups 
formed around the views of the 
opposition. We categorically re- 
pudiate the theory and practice of 
the freedom of forming groups and 
fractions.” 

Leniniana? As if to render the 





N. E. A. 
CROWN PRINCE ALFONSO 
His affliction was defined 


humbling of Leon Trotzky more 
abject, there came to light last 
week what purports to be an au- 
thentic “deathbed memorandum” by 
the great Lenin, warning Russian 
Communists against Joseph Stalin. 
This document, allegedly suppressed 
by M. Stalin since the death of 
Lenin (TIME, Jan. 28, 1924), was 
given front page position last week 
by the New York Times and many 
another respected U. S. newsorgan. 

Lenin’s Warning: “Comrade 
Stalin, having become general secre- 
tary [of the Communist Party] 
has concentrated an enormous 
power in his hands; and I am not 
sure that he always knows how to 
use that power with sufficient cau- 
Ve 

“On the other hand, Comrade 
Trotzky, is distinguished not only 
by his exceptional abilities—per- 
sonally he is, to be sure, the most 
able man in the present central 
committee; but also by his too 
far-reaching self-confidence and a 
disposition to be too much attracted 
by the purely administrative side 
of affairs. 

“These two qualities of the two 
most able leaders of the present 
central committee might, quite in- 
nocently, lead to a split; if our 
party does not take measures to 
prevent it, a split might arise un- 
expectedly. 

“Stalin is too rough, and this 


fault, entirely supportable in rela- 
tions among us communists, be- 
comes insupportable in the office 
of general secretary. Therefore, 
I propose to the comrades to find 
a way to remove Stalin from that 
position and appoint to it another 
man, who in all regards differs 
from Stalin, namely, more patient, 
more loyal, more polite, and more 
attentive to comrades, less capri- 
CHE. 2 «.« 

(Signed) 


SPAIN 
Invalid Princes 


His Royal Highness Alfonso, 
Prince of the Asturias, Crown 
Prince of Spain, was declared last 
week to be an hemophile by Le 
Matin, one of the least sensational 
of Parisian dailies. Le Matin’s 
assertion that Prince Alfonso is 
subject to uncontrollable hemor- 
rhages, as was the late Tsarevitch 
Alexis of Russia, served merely to 
define the nature of an illness long 
known to exist. Among other of 
Prince Alfonso’s roval traits is, 
of course, the hereditary pouting 
nether lip of the Bourbons. 

Most unfortunately King Alfon- 
so’s second son, Prince Jaime, is 
afflicted with deafness. 

For months it has been rumored 
that the probable incapacity of 
these princes to reign will cause 
the succession to be transferred to 
their younger brother, Prince Juan, 
now aged 13. 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Rambles 


Voyage. As she steamed toward 
the U. S. aboard the Leviathan 
last week, Queen Marie of Rumania 
saw anchored in her honor in the 
harbor of Cherbourg, France, 
the especially decorated and elec- 
trically festooned U. S. European 
flagship Memphis; arose _ before 
breakfast on the first morning for 
a plunge in the Leviathan’s “Pom- 
peian Swimming Pool” with her 
daughter Princess Ileana and 
son, Prince Nicholas; took tea 
with Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in 
the latter’s stateroom; visited the 
engine-room and shook hands with 
several minions who had been pro- 
vided with white gloves against this 
contingency; was informed by a 
gallant engine oiler that Rumanian 
engine oil is best; was presented 
with what the donors described as 
“the finest watch in the World” 
(smaller than a dime) by high seas 
representatives of the New York 
News Photographers’ Association 
who snapped Her Majesty inces- 
santly; visited the steerage and 
kissed there a Rumanian baby; laid 
her royal head each night on pillows 
embroidered with the Rumanian 
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royal crest and motto: Nihil Sine 
Deo;* chewed gum when assured 
by one of her ladies-in-waiting, 
Mme. Prezepie, that in the U. S. 
it is considered a_ preventative 
against seasickness—learned that 
half a million dollars’ worth of 
antique furniture and _ bric-a-brac 
has been installed by the Hotel 
Ambassador in the suite which will 
allegedly be rented to Her Majesty 
in Manhattan for “a dollar a day”; 
received a 21-gun salute from the 
battery on Governor’s Island as the 
Leviathan nosed up New York 
Harbor. 

Welcome. Chairman Grover 
Whalen of the Mayor’s Committee 
of Welcome and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, personal representative of 
Mayor Walker of New York, 
boarded the Leviathan at quaran- 
tine from the municipal steamer 
Macon and welcomed Queen Marie 
in the name of the city. Followed 
J. Butler Wright, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, on a revenue cutter 
to extend the President’s greetings. 
A third delegation of “personal 
friends of Queen Marie,” likewise 
on the cutter, included Judge 
(*U. S. Steel’) Gary and Samuel 
(“Sam”) Hill of Seattle, Wash., 
potent railroader, who extended to 
Queen Marie the invitation to ded- 
icate his Seattle museum, “Mary- 
hill” which provides the technical 
reason for her visit to the U. S. 

Seventy minutes after she landed 
at the Battery, Queen Marie and her 
party left Manhattan for Washing- 
ton. On the way from the City Hall to 
the Pennsylvania Station the crowds 
became so unmanageable that the 
royal party was forced to enter 
the station by a side door and 
descend to the train in a freight 
elevator. A six-hour run brought 
Her Majesty to Washington where 
she was greeted at the station by 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Kel- 
logg. Proceeding to the Rumanian 
Legation, Her Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses Ileana and Nich- 
olas dined quietly, retired early. 
Next day they prepared to be en- 
tertained at the White House. 

Carol. Rumanians scanned with 
closest interest last week not re- 
ports of Her Majesty’s voyage or 
reception but accounts of her rec- 
onciliation just before she left 
Paris with her eldest son, the abdi- 
cated Crown Prince Carol of 
Rumania (TIME, Jan. 11 et seq.). 

On the night before her de- 
parture Queen Marie secretly wel- 
comed Carol to a family souper 
intime in her suite at the Ritz 
Hotel, Paris. Next morning Carol 
before scores of clicking cameras, 
and saw glistening a queenly tear. 

Premature reports that former 
Premier Bratiano was hurrying to 
Paris and would there deliver to 
Carol documents restoring him to 
crown princehood were scotched by 
Queen Marie who said on reach- 


*Nought without God. 








C International 
CHANG KAI-SHEK 


Two moon prophet 


ing the U. S.: “I am afraid Carol 
cannot return just yet, he has made 
the great mistake of his life and 
he must suffer for it, prince or 
no prince. I hope that sometime 
though, he will come back to us.” 

As everyone knows Prince Carol’s 
political opposition to the Bratiano 
clique last year led to his abdica- 
tion, though his relations beneath 
the rose with a certain Mme. 
Magda Lupescu were trumped up 
at the time to cover the political 
scandal. Mme. Lupescu, indeed, 
still resides with Carol at Paris. 


CHINA 


Pigmy Colossus 


A short, frail-seeming, slender 
Chinese took national bulk and 
stature last week as the War 
Lord presumptive of half China. 
Within the space of two full moons 
his armies have swarmed up from 
the South Chinese Bolshevik re- 
gion of Canton and overwhelmed 
the whole Central Chinese Yangtze 
valley. Before he left Canton, War 
Lord Chang Kai-shek prophesied 
that he would capture the great 





industrial city of Wuchang on the 
Yangtze in time to celebrate there 
the 15th anniversary of the out- 
break of the Chinese Republican 
Revolution. The city fell (Timp, 
Oct. 18) on the very day proph- 
esied by Chang, and last week he 
meted out to the starvation-worn 
Wuchangese the quixotic terms of 
a typically Chinese peace. 

Peace terms: 1) Each Wuchangese 
soldier who possesses a gun will 
be welcomed into the army of 
Chang Kai-shek. 2) The mer- 
chants of Wuchang will be required 
to pay to Chang the “back pay” 
owed to these soldiers and their 
future maintenance in his armies. 

The celestial irony of this ar- 
rangement arises from two facts: 
1) The _ soldiers who defended 
themselves in Wuchang (and only 
incidentally defended Wuchang’ it- 
self) seized the city in the first 
place as the hired mercenaries of 
War Lord Wu Pei-fu (now fled), 
who certainly owes them whatever 
“back pay” may be their due. 
2) Though the Wuchangese mer- 
chants must pay to Chang Kai- 
shek, the “wages” of soldiers whom 
they never hired, he _ will un- 
doubtedly keep the “pay” of his 
new soldiers himself and encourage 
them to forage for themselves by 
looting in Wuchang and wherever 
else they may be quartered. 

Mopping up. Of the two com- 
manders who had defended. Wu- 
chang, General Liu Yu-chun was 
dragged from the house of Dr. 
A. M. Sherman, Principal of the 
Central China University, where 
he had takeu refuge; and General 
Chen Kai-mu, onetime Governor of 
Hupeh province was seized as he 
fled Wuchang in coolie’ garb. 
Though these captured comman- 
ders may well have expected that 
their =heads would soon adorn two 
sharpened poles, they were merely 
imprisoned. As a mark of special 
consideration General Liu was sup- 
plied by his captors with opium 
to which he is_ addicted. Com- 
placent, he dozed into sweet ob- 
livion, careless of possible assassins. 

The Chinese Red Cross proceeded 
speedily to bury 3,000 citizens of 
Wuchang who died of starvation 
during the siege. Contrary’ to 
rumor, the foreign population was 
found to have suffered no war 
casualties or deaths by starvation. 
Within the week Wuchang pulsed 
onee more with normal industry, 
dozed behind its ancient walls. 

Turncoats. Since success suc- 
ceeds nowhere faster than _ in 
China, victorious Chang Kai-shek 
was kept busy receiving protesta- 
tions of “loyalty” from the former 
subordinate generals of Wu Pei-fu. 
These gentry, stranded with their 
bands of mercenary soldiers, turned 
their coats with unction and alac- 
ritv. Among the first was General 
Yang Sen, until last week nomi- 
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she will go, Fra Lippo Lippi is 


Foreign News | A R T | in the room to which, next moment, 


(Continued) 





nally subordinate to Wu Pei-fu, 
actually the petty despot of Wanh- 
sien on the Yangtze, which leaped 
to international fame when Yang 
seized two British river steamers 
(TIME, Sept. 20) and was bom- 
barded by British river warships 
for his pains. 

Sun Eclipsed? Super-Tuchun Sun 
Chuan-feng of Shanghai, who only 
last spring proclaimed the Yangtze 


Valley an independent state in 
vassalage to himself, found his 
subordinates deserting to Chang 


Kai-shek in such numbers last week 
that even his supremacy in Shang- 
hai seemed threatened. The armies 
of Chang Kai-shek will assumedly 
make Shanghai their next objec- 
tive; and among both foreigners 
and Chinese in the city there was 
last week the most intense excite- 
ment. The final seal of success 
was put upon Chang Kai-shek’s 
conquest when the great Super- 
Tuchun of Manchuria, Chang Tso- 
lin, telegraphed a proposal that 
the two Changs should. divide 
China between themselves. 

Siege raised. The far city of 
Sianfu, capital of Shensi province, 
besieged by an itinerant mercenary 
army for some months (TIMB, 
Oct. 18 et ante) allegedly com- 
promised with its besiegers last week, 
and as a result the 31 foreign 
missionaries shut up there since 
mid-April were able to depart last 
week, All left the city save the 
Rev, C. J. Jensen and his wife, and 
a number of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who announced their in- 
tention of remaining indefinitely. 

River Tragedy. One morning last 
week the Kuang Yuang, a river 
troopship loaded with munitions and 
1,500 mercenaries lay at anchor 
off Kiukiang on the Yangtze. The 
soldiers, allegedly adherent to Sun 
Chuan-feng, dozed, gambled, 
chomped a frugal meal of rice, 
fired an occasional shot into the 
air or at a passing sampan_ to 
while away the time. 

Suddenly a thudding, thudding, 
tearing explosion welled from be- 
low decks. Detonating en masse 
the munitions cargo set the 
ship afire and blew it simultane- 


ously to splinters. Within five 
minutes 1,200 of the 1,500 mer- 
cenaries perished in the deadly 
inferno. Three hundred, _ lucky, 


swam ashore. 

Within the city a revolt was 
nearly launched last week by agi- 
tators in the pay of the Cantonese 
who were only checked when Major 
V. K. Ting of Shanghai discovered 
their plot and ordered cut the 
railway over which they expected 
to receive re-enforcements. These 
developments, adding to the fear 
of an immediate onslaught by 
Chang Kai-shek, left foreigners 
and Chinese alike terror-stricken 
in Shanghai, 











International Exhibition 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director 
of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute, 
announced the decision of the six 
judges sitting on the jury of 
awards for the Institute’s Interna- 
tional Exhibition. The jury mem- 
bers were: Pierre Bonnard of 
Paris, Giovanni Romagnoli of 
Bologna, Charles Sims of London, 
and three U. S. artists: Charles 
W. Hawthorne, Howard Giles and 
Gifford Beal. It is amazing what 
a lot of thunder the Institute is 
able to stir up every year over 
the award of a first prize of $1,500, 
a second of $1,000, and a third 
of $500. But even if the amounts 
were not, perhaps, sumptuous, they 
were very gratefully received by 
Ferruccio’ Ferrazzi, K. X. Roussel, 
and Robert Spencer, an American. 

Artist Spencer, though a Har- 
vard man, never cared for Boston. 
He was born in Harvard, Neb., 
lives now in New Hope, Pa., has 
studied under Chase and Henri, is 
a member of the National Academy. 
His picture ‘“Mountebanks and 
Thieves” depicts U. S. slum life 
with its gay devil-may-care fore- 
ground, and the gaunt bleak tene- 
ments, brooding, relentless in the 
background 

Critics wondered whether’ the 
judges had not given Artist Spen- 
cer the prize because they thought 
an American ought to have such 
financial assistance. Nor would a 
jury of critics ever have given 
first place to Ferrazzi’s “Horatia 
and Fabiola”; they would have 
chosen the obvious and imposing 
qualities of Mrs. Ernest Prostor’s 
“The Back Bedroom.” You can 
only see a corner of the bedroom. 
A girl with a primitive face and 
a fine supple body leans over the 
back of a chair. The skin has 
texture; the pose understanding; 
but over it all, the simplicity, the 
strong drive of the light into the 
picture, is something .too glib, a 
derived accent. A jury of critics 
would have chosen it; the Car- 
negie’s jury of painters gave it 
only an honorable mention, as they 
gave Antoine Faistauer’s exceed- 
ingly competent “Old Village, 
Menton” and John Carroll’s pretty 
illustration “Man With Guitar.” 
(Would it, one critic demanded, 
have been too laborious to call this 
picture “A Man With a Guitar”?) 
Only a jury of painters would have 
discerned the subtlety of Ferrazzi’s 
tall Italian woman, by far the best 
picture in the exhibition, which by 
an odd chance received first prize. 
From what tall church window did 
she steal the gown she wore the 
morning Ferrazzi thought of her, 
standing beside an open door? The 
woman, leading a baby girl, is 
about to go from one room into 
another. She is a woman of this 


age. Yet you have a feeling that 





eating toasted chestnuts and curs- 
= genially because his model is 
ate. 


Stamps 


Hundreds of thousands of silly 
little pieces of paper, oblong, 
square, three-cornered, printed in 
faded colors, smudged with ink 
marks, none of them bigger than a 
square inch or so, none of them 
very beautiful, and none of them 
the least use in the world. Such 
rubbish, said a woman with an um- 
brella, eyeing disdainfully a _ red 
and black oblong all by itself in a 
glass case ten times too large for 
it, such rubbish might as well be 
burned, and beiter. She turned away 
and, crossing a large white granite 
hall, found a taxi that would take 
her away as quickly as possible 
from the Grand Central Palace, 
Manhattan, and the International 
Collection of Postage Stamps which 
opened there last week. 

If, in answer to the woman’s 
thought, all the assembled stamps 
had been thrown into a fire, the 
conflagration would not have been 
great, but the resultant damage 
would have been in excess of 20 
million dollars. Famed collectors 
everywhere had sent their collec- 
tions; the President of the exhibi- 
tion himself, Charles Lathrop Pack, 
beady-eyed and white-mustachioed, 
exhibited his fine group of early 
Victoria stamps (limited to the is- 
sues with the half-length and en- 
throned portraits of the Queen), a 
collection which formed the basis 
for a monograph which won a gold 
medal for philatelic research at a 
London exhibition. 

Twenty-four judges worked to 
pick the championship and gold 
medal collections. Never before in 


the world’s history had such a 
collection of expert philatelists 
assembled in one room. Prince 


Otto of Hungary, exiled in Spain, 
sent his collection. General F. 
Hegeman-Lindencrone of Copen- 
hagen, 85, who specializes in Nordic 
stamps, stamps on the original en- 
velopes, and the postal issues of 
Schleswig and Holstein, sent 2,000 
of his rarest pieces. U. S. Postmaster 
General Harry S. New sent a gov- 
ernment exhibition and put on sale 
(twelve days earlier than he had 
meant to) a new two-cent stamp to 
commemorate the Battle of White 
Plains. Colonel E. H. R. Green 
(son of the late Hetty Green), 
Charles N. Ams (whose collection 
of Gambia stamps is second to no 
other collection of Gambia stamps), 
Alfred F. Lichtenstein, Swiss 
stamp collector, Miss Ellen F. Na- 
son of Claremont, N. H., collector 
of Arabian stamps, with all the 
special issues for Jeddah and Nejd 
—these and many more sent their 
best. But one and all, when they 
beheld a black and magenta stamp 
lying by itself in a case ten times 
too big for it, bowed in reverence. 

This stamp bears upon its breast 
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in bold letters the words “One 
Cent.” Its owner, Arthur Hind, of 


Utica, paid $32,500 for it. It is 
the most valuable stamp in the 
world. Should some one find, on an 
old letter, a big stamp with an 
octagon marked within its four cor- 
ners, and a square inside the 
octagon, and in the square a 
schooner, full-rigged, with “Brit- 
ish” in the sky above it and 
“Guiana” in the sea beneath, then 
the value of Mr. Hind’s stamp 
would be lessened, for collectors 
would know that there were two 
such stamps in the world. 


Once this famed stamp, the “Brit- 
ish Guiana 1856” belonged to Phil- 
ippe la Rénotiére von Ferrari, an 
odd curmudgeon whose collection 
was bought by Mr. Hind (textiles). 
Count Ferrari lived in a castle at 
57 Rue de Varennes, Paris, which 
his mother had willed to the Aus- 
trian Embassy in order that her 
son might live under the Austrian 
flag. In that gaunt house Von 
Ferrari kept the only copy of the 
Boscawen (N. H.) stamp, the Lock- 
port (N. Y.) stamp, and one of the 
Hawaiian “missionary’* stamps. 
These Mr. Hind, now admittedly the 
world’s foremost collector, bought 
for $12,000, $8,500 and $14,500 re- 
spectively. 


Near the stamps of Collector 
Hind the lights of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace shone on a stamp with 
George Washington’s face on _ it 
(an old New York issue, one of the 
rarest stamps in the world); 
the “St. Louis” 20-cent stamp 
with two bears holding a shield; 
the one-franc téte béche stamps 
(printed upside down); the freak 
inverted 24-cent U. S. airplane 
stamps (only one sheet of “them 
got into circulation) and many an- 
other scrap of paper that it would 
be bad luck to throw away if found 
on some old letters in the attic. 


. . . 


Negro Models 


The more staid of subscribers 
carped; others acquiesced. Last 
week, in London, Artist Frank 


Brangwyn continued with his plans, 
imperturbed. From a U. S. revue 
appearing at the London Pavilion, 
he selected Negro show girls as the 
models for the panels he is de- 
signing for the War memorial of 
the House of Lords in the Royal 
Gallery. The sheen of ebony fig- 
ures will appear on the panel rep- 
resenting the Maltese Islands in 
the series called the “Pageant of 
the Empire,’ which show the 
various racial types. Carpers were 


alarmed by suspicions of fierce 
negroid heads, gleaming black 
torsos, black limbs in primitive 


attitudes. 


*So called because the only existing copies 
are those taken from the letters which the 
first missionaries in the Sandwich Islands 
(cannibal) wrote to their relatives at home. 


MUSIC 








Orchestras 

For some months now Carnegie 
Hall has stood on its Manhattan 
corner red and warm and shabby, a 
little ashamed, it seemed, to be 
caught staying in town during the 
summer. ~ Last week it raised its 





Howarp HANSON 


... part Pan, part priest 


head to oldtime haughtiness, threw 
open its doors, spilled its lights on- 
to Fifty-seventh street, stood proud 
again, important, among the young 
upstarts that tower head and shoul- 
ders above it. It was the occasion 
of the first Philharmonic concert, 
the 2086th in the history of the 
Philharmonic Society, the 85th sea- 
son. 

There was a welcome for Con- 
ductor Josef Willem Mengelberg, 
red-faced, genial, like a country 
doctor, and the concert was on. 
There was the gay, graceful sym- 
phony of Johann Christian Bach, 
eleventh son of the mighty Johann 
Sebastian Bach; there was Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth, droll, delightful, made 
side-splitting here and there by 
the heavy hand of Mynherr Mengel- 
berg, there were excerpts from 
Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, 
**Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps,” 
“Dance of the Sylphs”’ and the 
sandwiched 
in between, featured, a U. S. work, 
given its first Manhattan perform- 
ance in manuscript. Pan and the 
Priest it was called—Pan, the 
Pagan spirit of unfettered emo- 
tions, crossing swords in an endless 
battle with the Priest, meditative 
ascetic. Critics found it “striding 
with energy and lifted head, large- 
molded, full-throated,” “excellent 
music for a feature film, to depict 
the struggle of the upper and lower 








natures of man... . concentrated 
noise,” “displaying nothing of strik- 
ing originality in either melody or 
harmony....” The sleek, confident 
folk in the orchestra and the boxes, 
their less fortunate fellows four 
flights up, received it warmly, 
clapped and clapped until Composer 
Howard Hanson,* tall, lean, with 
Ichabod legs, came out and folded 
himself into thank-you bows. 


In Detroit’s Orchestra Hall, the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave 
the first concert of its 13th season 
before a friendly, congenial audience 
that radiated enthusiasm over the 
orchestra, the program and Con- 
ductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Bee- 
thoven and Brahms wrote the im- 
portant music for the evening—the 
Lenore Overture No. 3, and 
Brahms’ First Symphony in C 
Minor with its tender upward sweep 
of strings, the sombre throbbing 
of basses and tympanums, brave- 
ly building, mellow, wise. Debussy 
and Liszt furnished the spice— 
Nuages and Fétes, vague, lovely, 
and the Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, vigorous, breathless. Con- 
ductor Gabrilowitsch did his work 
well, won for himself an ovation, 
a wreath. 


Chicagoans with lean _ purses, 
Chicagoans with fat purses, some 
with no purses at all, just their 
tickets and a coin or two to jingle, 
all gathered together one afternoon 
last week for the opening concert 
of the Chicago Symphony. A few 
came early and a few came late 
but the great body of them, in 
the Chicago manner, arrived just 
on the minute, blocked the great 
doors of Orchestra Hall. All but 
a few most improper people were 
in time to see a trim little man 
scoot out alone, take a score of 
hurried, jerky bows and turn his 
back on them. Weber’s Furyanthe 
overture was soon commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the 
composer’s death. Conductor Fred- 
erick Stock had chosen it, played 
it easily, precisely, as he had 
plaved it many times before, 

César Franck’s symphony came 
next, mystic, scarlet-tinged. 
Then came Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau 
de Feu sweeping its fantastic 
plumage through a maze of gold- 
en apples and silver trees, stripped 
a little of its diabolism, but 
gloriously exotic withal. There 
was the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream with 
its solo for Flutist Yeschke, new 
this season, and the dances from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor, strident, bar- 
barous, voluptuous. 

The orchestra? In mid-season 
form,  well-disciplined, beautiful 
strings, hesitant brasses. Conductor 
Stock? An excellent leader, sure, 
scholarly, sane. Too sane, some 
said, called him dry, bloodless. 


*Composer Howard Hanson, 29 years old, 
is director of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Optimus 


Last week in Manhattan, news- 
papers, billboards flaunted an ad- 
vertisement: The World’s Greatest 
Tenor would give a concert. The 
billboards carried pictures of a 
round-faced Italian with small, 
black eyes like pants buttons—a 
picture of Beniamino Gigli. He 
would sing, so he announced, fav- 
orite arias and “there is no tenor 
living who sings these melodious 
arias like Gigli. To hear any one 
of them is worth the price of 
your ticket.” 

Many flocked to hear him, saw a 
stuffy little man, like a bantam 
rooster, come on the stage, saw 
him swell out his bosom, and 
open his mouth. They shut their 
eyes then, listened to melting out- 
bursts rich in melody, sung in the 
approved Italian manner, lyrically, 
lovingly. They opened their eyes 
to see him lead on a little Italian 
child, ten-year-old Rina, his daugh- 
ter. She played an accompaniment 
for him correctly, laboriously. They 
heard him sing again without dis- 
traction, heard him take perilous 
notes bravely, truly, cling to them 
fondly, heard pianissimos incredibly 
tender, applauded, many of them, 
shouted bravos, sat; others, mum, 
felt their praise unneeded to swell 
the confidence of the World’s 
Greatest Tenor. 


PEOPLE 








Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Josef Hofmann, pianist: “There 
are many trials in my profession, 
involving as it does rapid and con- 
stant traveling. No sooner was I 
entrained from London for Folke- 
stone, Eng., than my train was 
derailed, just outside Charing Cross 
Station. I was the first to leave 
the train; I walked the track 
swiftly back to the station, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the electric 
rail; I motored 70 miles to Folke- 
stone, arriving in time for my con- 
cert.” 


John Hays Hammond Jr., famed 
inventor: “For some weeks past, 
I have been in Rome, during which 
time I saw Premier Mussolini, pre- 
sented him with a five kilowatt 
broadcasting outfit of the selective 
wave or narrowcasting type.... 
Last week, in my apartment in 
Palazzo Massimi, I was lighting 
an old-fashioned gas water-heater, 
when it exploded, severely burn- 
ing my face, eyebrows and _ hair, 
Although I am suffering consider- 
able pain, I hope to be completely 
recovered in two weeks.” 


Houdini, prestidigitator, 


Harry 


handeuff king, foe of charlatan 
spiritists: “As I was about to per- 
form my ‘Chinese water-cell trick’* 
on the stage of the Capitol Theatre 
at Albany, N. Y., faulty stage 
tackle let the ponderous wood-and- 
iron stock fall upon my left foot, 
crushing it. Though my supple 





HARRY HOUDINI 
Sagbacks blame the jinx 


feet and ankles constitute great 
assets to me in my escapes from 
fetters, piano boxes, safes and other 
receptacles, I risked swelling and 
infection, stayed on the stage, did 
other tricks. Afterwards one of 
my staff said something about a 
‘jinx,’ whereat I rebuked him 
sharply, ‘There is no such thing 
as a jinx.’ An Albany newspaper 
said, ‘There is a line worth writing 
in the copybooks . . . Only the sag- 
backs blame the jinx.’” 


- 


Alan Cobham, flyer: “When I 
returned to England from my 
28,000-mile round trip flight to 
Australia I remarked, ‘Aviation 
will make Australia’ [TIME, Oct. 
11]... . In Australia it is possible 
to fly 365 days a _ year.’ Now 
comes the Rev. Mr. C. Daniels— 


*Mr. Houdini, with his ankles in stocks, 
is lowered head down into a tank of 
water, barred inside. An assistant, some- 
times in impressive rubber clothing, stands 
by with an ax while a canopy is lowered 
over the tank, ready to smash the glass 
and release the water if Mr. Houdini’s 
life is endangered. After an endless wait 
for the audience, out comes Mr. Houdini, 
dripping but quite free. Like about 50% 
of Mr. Houdini’s vaudeville program, the 
solution of the ‘“‘Chinese water-cell’’ escape 
is clear to any observer of normal alert- 
ness. The stocks used are made of wooden 
halves fitting into an iron frame with a 
flange in it to keep them from slipping 
through. No man could pull the blocks 
downward through this frame, but only a 
slight push upward by a man _ suspended 
from it would free the wooden halves of the 
stocks. The purchase for such a push is 
provided by two rings on the bars inside 
the water cell, rings whose innocence is 
made apparent by using them to lower 
the cage of bars into the water cell. 


once a pilot in the Royal Air Force 
—whose parish in New South Wales 
is as extensive as all England, 
with a request that the Anglican 
Church Missionary Society buy him 
a plane to expedite his parish 
visits. His motor car too fre- 
quently stalls in mud. His camel 
is painfully slow. The Society 
will buy him a ‘moth light’ De 
Havilland.” 


August Heckscher, zinc, realty: 
“I find myself fertile with philan- 
thropic ideas. Last week I prom- 
ised to Mayor Walker of New 
York $250,000,000 to replace New 
York slums with model dwellings, 
if the city and state governments 
will supply a like amount. I will 
raise my sum by dunning 500 
rich friends for $500,000 each, to 
be paid in five yearly instalments. 
Mayor Walker dared not scoff. 
Others were impressed.” 


James John (“Gene”) Tunney, 
world champion heavyweight boxer: 
“My engagement was rumored to 
a lady whose name appears in the 
Social Register. Said I: ‘I don’t 
even know a girl I could take to 
the theatre, let alone one I could 


,” 


marry. 


Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit baseball 
manager: “In the coiumns of able 
Journalist Clinton W. Gilbert, I 
noticed, recently, my name, coupled 
with that of Fieiding Harris Yost, 
famed Michigan football coach. 
Commenting upon our oratorical 
support of Republican Congressman 
Robert H. Clancy, former Demo- 
cratic Congressman, Mr. Gilbert 
graciously admitted that our advo- 
cacy helped defeat the sartorially 
notable Congressman John B. Sos- 
nowski in Detroit’s greatest Polish 
district. He wrote: ‘Mr. Cobb com- 
manded many votes among the 
masses. . . . Mr. Yost reached 
the intellectuals. His appeal was 
to the highbrows who follow the 
highbrow sport of football.’ ” 


Director Robert A. Millikan of 
the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics (Pasadena, Calif.), Nobel 
Prizeman in physics for 1923 (for 
isolation and measurement of the 
electron): “I delivered three lec- 
tures on the Terry foundation at 
Yale University, on ‘Evolution in 
Science and Religion.’ I first showed 
the breaking down of what the 
19th Century so confidently _ re- 
garded as a final interpretation of 
the physical universe, by 20th Cen- 
tury discoveries—radio activity, the 
inter-convertability of matter and 
light, the corpuscular theory of 
radiant energy, etc. Next I showed 
that while there is always ‘some- 
thing new under the sun’ yet our 
new truths only amplify older ones 
and many of the older truths re- 
main eternal—for example, Newton 
is included by Einstein, and Christ’s 
teachings are still unsurpassed. And 
finally, I showed that the further 





science pushes its horizons, the 
humbler scientists become, their 
thought having undergone a long 
evolution similar to the growth of 
religious thought from tribal super- 
stition, through literal anthropomor- 
phism, to transcendent spirituality 
. .. . Simultaneously with my third 
lecture, Swiss scientists  cor- 
roborated and added to my recent 
findings on mysterious rays of ex- 
cessively short wave-length which 
impinge upon the earth from the 
surrounding universe.” 


SCIENCE 


Millikan Rays 


For five days and five nights last 
summer, Dr. G. Von Salis and Dr. 
W. Kolhoster of Switzerland sat 
on top of Mont Monch, which tow- 
ers up to 13,465 ft. hard by the 
Jungfrau in the Alps. They had 
dug a pit twelve feet wide and 20 
feet deep in the eternal ice of that 
summit, and lowered into it 
instruments extremely _ sensitive 
to radiant energy. Their pro- 
cedure closely paralleled experi- 
ments conducted during 1923-25 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics (Pasadena, Calif.), who 
first buried his instruments at sea 
level, then flew them far aloft by 
kites, finally lowering them to a 
considerable depth in the pure 
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waters of a_ high-altitude lake.* 
And their conclusions, announced 
last week, paralleled Dr. Millikan’s: 
bombarding the earth from, the 
surrounding universe are some 
hitherto unknown rays, of  sub- 
microscopic wave-length, which far 
surpass even the gamma rays of 
radium in their power to penetrate 
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. echoed in the Alps 


matter. They will pass through a 
block of steel three feet thick, 
through six feet of lead. 

When he announced his “Milli- 
kan Rays” to the world last year, 
Dr. Millikan did not hazard a guess 
at their source. They seemed to 
him to be coming at the earth in 
all directions. In the Swiss report 
of last week, however, it was stated 
that the greatest “penetration ra- 
diation” had been detected when 
the pit on Mont Monch yawned 
directly up at the constellations 
Orion, Hercules and Andromeda. 
This observation fitted in with a 
theory that the Millikan Rays are 
the result of atoms being disinte- 
grated during the formation of new 
stars, for the constellations named 
all contain spiral nebulosities (erm- 
bryonic stars). 
Synthetic Black Gold 

The French National Research 
Co. announced, and careful U. S. 
oil men accepted it as a fact, that 
Chemist Audibert of Paris had suc- 
ceeded in making synthetic petro- 
leum, not as a laboratory curiosity, 
but by a process commercially prac- 


ticable. This announcement was 
made and received as being far 
more important than other fuel- 


substitute discoveries lately made— 
coal dust in the U. S. and Ger- 
many, fagots in France (Time, Oct. 
11). Submitting oxygen, hydrogen 
and coal to a pressure of 200 at- 
mospheres, introducing a_ secret 
catalytic agent and filtering the re- 
i *These experiments must be made as far 
as possible out of reach of known sources 


of radioactivity, such as radium ores in 
the earth’s crust, water and atmosphere. 











sult, M. Audibert had indubitably 


obtained a heavy viscous fluid 
which readily refined to kerosene, 
gasoline and the usual by-products 
of that “black gold” which nature 
only makes after centuries of com- 
pression upon organic matter in 
subterranean strata. 

The Paris press and the National 
Bureau of Liquid Combustibles re- 
joiced: “Now we shall be relieved 
from the expense so terrible of im- 
porting most of our automotive 
fuel” (80% of it from the U. S.). 

U. S. oilmen were not, however, 
cast down by any vision of a great 
market lost to them suddenly or in 
the proximate future. Chemist 
Audibert’s process had indeed been 
shown commercially practicable, but 
only for a nation with coal in suf- 
ficient abundance to permit the di- 
version of millions of tons an- 
nually from furnaces to carbure- 
tors. To supply France with syn- 
thetic gasoline by the Audibert 
process would require three or four 
million tons of coal per annum. 
All this would have to be imported 
as France has not enough coal as it 
is. In terms of coldest economy, 
the logical way for France to deal 
with her able son’s discovery seemed 
to be to divulge it to one of the 
biggest coal-producing nations—the 
U. S., China, Germany—thus drive 
down the price of natural petroleum 
and import that as before. 


Gifts of Gas 

Last week’s convention of the 
American Gas Association at At- 
lantic City, brought forth new 


gifts which gasmen have learned 
to wring from their favorite com- 


modity, or which are under way. 
Gas-Cold. The Consolidated Gas 


Co. of New York declared that Jan- 
uary would behold quantity pro- 
duction of a “foolproof,” silent 
refrigerator without any moving 
parts,* in which a liquid is kept 
circulating by a gas flame. At one 
point in its circuit, the liquid 
absorbs heat, producing cold. House- 
wives could see themselves ‘“‘light- 
ing the ice-box.” 

Gas-Hét. “No home,” declared 
President Harry C. Abell of the 
Association, “has ever been heated 


efficiently with coal. It is either 
hot, cold or indifferent.” He pre- 
dicted universal household heating 


by thermostat-regulated furnaces 
whose pilot lights would only need 
to be lighted in the autumn, turned 
off in spring. 

Gas-Sulphur. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. of San Francisco 
reported having recovered from 
manufactured gas thousands of tons 
of a sulphur compound valuable to 
agriculture as an insecticide and 
fertilizer. There is much sulphur 
in gas coke, the smelly compounds 
of which are removed from gas 
made for household burning. Hith- 
erto these compounds have been 
wasted upon the air of the gas- 
house district. 


*Early types of artificial refrigerators and 
ice-making machines employed electric 
vacuum pumps, cooling by diminished pres- 
sure. Last week, at Danbury, Conn., two 
persons were asphyxiated by methyl chlor- 
ine escaping from an artificial refrigerator. 
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THE PRESS 





Quackery 

Bob Paine—Robert Findlay Paine 
<is going back again for a brief 
period to edit the Cleveland Press, 
and his returning is of sentimental 
importance to this daily of largest 
local circulation,*—the first of the 
chain newspapers that the late Ed- 
ward Wyllis Scripps (T1ME, March 
22) founded. Earle E. Martin sat 
at the Press editorial desk from 
1905 until he became publisher of 
the Cleveland Times last summer 
(TIME, June 14). Ted O. Thackrey 
is editor now. But Bob Paine has 
been the editor emeritus of the 
Press from the day he left 24 years 
ago. 

Last week Editor Thackrey pub- 
lished in the Press. a two-column 
story—half art work, half text— 
about Bob Paine and his return. It 
was an excellent piece of newspaper 
writing—brief, specific. It quoted 
Bob Paine’s autobiographic “obit,” 
the “morgue” story to be printed 
at his death: “Bob Paine has 
passed on—he was damned well en- 
titled to it.’ It recounted the 
enthusiastic, hard work he is still 
able to perform at 70 (he was born 
in 1856). Most of all it empha- 
sized an injunction Mr. Scripps had 
once given him: “I want you to 
clean the questionable and dirty 








#292637. The Cleveland Sunday Plain 


Dealer has 266,578 circulation. 
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medical ads out of my papers. 
Clean ’em out, no matter who yells, 
understand?” Then the Press com- 
ment: “There were yells but the 
objectionable ads were removed.” 

Then on the very next page, 
backing up this article which im- 
plied continuing advertising ideals 
on the part of the Press, appeared 
a full page advertisement of one 
of the most notorious medical 
quacks in the U. S.—Dr. William 
Oakley Coffee of Davenport, Iowa. 


Quack Coffee, now 67 years old, 
has been “practicing” for 44 years. 
The Keokuk (Iowa) College of 
Physicians & Surgeons gave him 
his diploma in 1881. He was 
licensed to practice medicine in 
1897, 29 years ago. His first 
“game” was the curing of eye dis- 
eases by mail. At Des Moines, he 
built himself a $100,000 stone home 
with turrets, porte-cochére and all 
conveniences. This established bus- 


iness Samuel Hopkins Adams 
wrecked for him by the “Great 
American Fraud” articles in Col- 


lier’s of 1905-07. Exposer Adams 
called Quack Coffee “an_ Eminent 
Thief and Pre-eminent Liar.” He 
was not refuted. 

But, soon after, Quack Coffee set 
himself up at Davenport as an “eye, 
ear, nose and throat” specialist and 
began a new technique of gull- 


baiting. He bought full page 
space in newspapers and thereby 
gold-knuckled editorial prudence. 


He called himself a specialist and 
offered to treat “deafness, head 
noises from nasal catarrh,” and 
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only the American Medical Associa- 
tion objected. Such full page ad- 
vertisements have become his chief 
means, with his “sucker list,” of 
exploitation.* Quick flipping of 
newspaper files show that from 
January to April of this year he 
used full page spreads in at least 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, New 
Haven Evening Register, Boston 
Sunday Advertiser, Peoria (lIll.) 
Star, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, Cleveland Press, Topeka ° 
(Kans.) Daily State Journal, New 
York Evening Journal, Los Angeles 
Examiner, and Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News.t 

Newspaper editors, a compara- 
tively intelligent lot, know that no 
disease condition can be cured by 
mail. All cure depends on accurate, 
personal diagnosis of the patient. 
Publisher Scripps was yet alive, 
Editor Martin yet in charge when 
the Press published the full page 
Quack Coffee advertisement in 


March. Editor Thackrey followed 
Scripps-Howard precedent in _per- 
mitting the similar spread last 


week. Nor did he blush editorially 
because such a predatory adver- 
tisement backed up his “moral” 
story on Bob Paine. The combina- 
tion was but another instance of 
newspapermen’s almost universal 
contempt for the public’s mentality. 

Newspapermen assume that not 
2% of the readers of the Press—or 
of any other newspaper of large 
circulation—have wits enough to 
detect the most glaring inconsis- 
tency between highmindedness on 
Page 12 and corrupt quackery cn 
Page 13. 


Editor & Hero 


“It is with no small gratification 
that, at the close of 28 years of 
editorship, I am so fortunate as 
to be able to entrust the high 
honor and unblemished character 
of this American institution to one 
so keenly sensible of his obliga- 
tion and so admirably equipped 
to maintain its splendid tradition 
as is Mr. Mahony.” 

In other words, Colonel George 
Brinton McClellan Harvey had 
done a tiny piece of business. He 
had sold the North American Re- 
view, a magazine often found in 
libraries, to a corporation lawyer 
named Walter Butler Mahony, 
brother-in-law of President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia, 
for a sum that he refused to 
state.** And why did _ Colonel 
George Harvey sell his magazine? 
Because he is going to write the 
biography of Henry Clay Frick. 


. . . 


Friends of onetime (1921-23) 
Ambassador Harvey have never 
thought it strange that he should 


admire the late Henry C. Frick, 


*His son, W. E. Coffee, with the father’s 
complicity, is now selling “‘wonderful Zylo 
shell frames with torie lenses that are 
scientifically ground’ for $4.65. He will 
“make you a present of a handsome spring- 
back, felt-lined spectacle case which you 
will be proud to own.” 

+Most of these papers pretend to censor 
fake medical advertising. 

**The North American Review is 112 years 
old. Two early editors, Poet James Russell 
Lowell and Harvard President Edward 
Everett, were U. S. Ambassadors to Great 
Britain. 
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Conrad’s seas and Kipling’s India 


Maps bring them closer as you read 


Special educational 
maps 


There is an extensive line of Rand 
M{Nally educational maps al- 
ready made up to meet the require- 
ments of schools, colleges, special 
study classes, special students and 
lecturers. Part of the list is given 
below. If the map must be made 
to order, Rand MCNally & Com- 
pany’s many years of experience 
insures satisfaction. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 

Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 

Political Maps Ethnological Maps 

Commercial Maps Historical Maps 

Radio Maps Mileage Maps 

Population Maps_ City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 


r Conrad, Kipling, Hearn, Loti, 
Hudson, Keyserling—in many of 


the books you read, how much depends 
upon climate and location! 

The events of the day—the Riff, 
Syria, Tacna-Arica, Tripoli, Muscle 
Shoals, Miami, the proposed Great- 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway—to 
understand them you must know the 
position of these places on the globe. 

Without maps and the knowledge 
rou have gained from them, your 
Sista, your daily newspaper, your 
favorite magazine, would lose half 
their meaning. 

In these days of widespread distri- 
bution of manufactured products, no 
large business can be intelligently con- 
ducted without extensive use of maps. 

They are needed to plan sales cam- 
paigns. Traveling representatives need 


them to lay out their routes in advance. 

Motor touring, one of America’s 
most popular summer pastimes, would 
be difficult, even dangerous, without 
detailed, accurate maps for the motor- 
ist’s guidance. 

In all forms and stages of education, 
maps are indispensable. They are in- 
dispensable, too, for army and navy 
operations, and above all, for flying. 

The task of making and supplying 
maps therefore becomes one of immeas- 
urable importance in any society. 

To hold foremost place in the per- 
formance of this task is both a dis- 
tinction and a responsibility. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, or direct. 


IRanp NMENALILY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Cept. J-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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OW toshave quicker, easier and 
more comfortably —that’s what 
men want to know. An essay could 
be written about the magic lather of 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream, but two or three Fougere 
Royale shaves will tell you all you 
will ever need to know about shaving 
comfort. Fougere Royale never leaves 
a soapy odor; cools and benefits the 
skin. Most any druggist can help you 
to dozens of these better shaves in the 
economical 50-cent tube. Or a ten- 
shave sample tube will come to you 
promptly if you will use the coupon 
below. 
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Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 

Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, INC. Dept. T-5 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream. Here is my dime. 
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that he should be retiring, now, 
to write the life ot his hero, 
among other’ biographical and 
historical writing that he has laid 
out for himself. Henry Frick, the 
doer, would inevitably appeal to 
George Harvey, the talker, gan- 
gling, circumloquacious George 
Harvey with his big Adam’s apple, 
his quick loyalties and fierce an- 
tagonisms, his life of violent spurts 
in oblique directions. Both men 
had had adventurous and active early 
years, Henry Frick (born 1849) 
baking coke in Pennsylvania, learn- 
ing business methods from his 
grandfather, flour merchant and 
distiller of famed Overholt Whisky; 
George Harvey as a_ reporter, 
working for the New York World, 
managing editor at 27. 

In later life Henry Frick, never 
a talkative man, said: “Success 
simply calls for hard work and de- 
votion to your business, day and 
night.” He grew old in that 
one trite and silly sentence. Look- 
ing back at youth, he could only 
see the smolder of coke fires, hear 
the tinny strum of a trolley going 
into a mine, hard work, devotion. 
No one can say that Frick did 
not work hard. No one can say 
that he might not have been suc- 
cessful with no luck at all. But 
the fact remains that, in the panic 
of 1873, a lot of Pennsylvania bi- 
tuminous coal lands were put up 
for sale at a fraction of their 
value and Frick (with money bor- 
rowed from his relatives—he was 
but 24 then) bought them and 
became a millionaire, the greatest 
producer of coke in the world; 
formed the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
operator of 12,000 coke ovens. 

Andrew Carnegie, grasping for 
iron and steel monopoly made Frick 
his chief partner—in Carnegie Bros. 
That was in 1889. But theirs was 
no close friendship. Both were too 
individualistic. Eventually they 
quarreled, called each other names, 
separated, but this was after 
Frick, with the aid of some Car- 
negie men—Charles M. Schwab, 
William Ellis Corey and James 
Gayley—had smashed the bloody, 
massacring Homestead Strike of 
1892. In the riots Anarchist Alex- 
ander Berkman shot Frick, stabbed 
him thrice. 

Gambling was an aspect of 
Frick’s adventuresomeness. He spec- 
ulated in stocks and boldly used 
his inside, forehanded knowledge 
culled from directors’ meetings in 
~ hich he sat. At early meetings of 

S. Steel Corp. directors, Judge 
+ Phe Methodist, often caught Frick 
matching $20 gold pieces’ with 
fellow directors—Henry H. Rogers, 
N. B. Ream, P. A. B. Widener. The 
Judge made them stop their games. 

It was a long time before Judge 
Gary could ingratiate himself into 
Frick’s circle of intimate friends. 
Frick was won over after Judge 
Gary, art amateur like Frick, ad- 
vised him to buy a painting by the 
Dutch artist. Vermeer. Frick 
did so and enthusiatically wrote the 
Judge: “Have the new Vermeer 
here. It’s a beauty. Am anxious 
you should see it.” Eventually he 
had three of the 32 Vermeers, 
known exist. 

That collection of 
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paintings, 





bronzes and enamels he willed, at his 
death in 1919, to New York, to- 
gether with his mansion in 
which he guarded them. He also 
estblished an endowment of $15,- 
000,000 to support the museum, 

George Harvey was a brilliant 
reporter. The speed of the old 
World copy-room dropped away 
from him between his newspaper 
days and his appointment as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. 
James’s (1921-23), in the years 
when he was. getting traction 
stock in exchange for boosting the 
interests of the New York street- 
railways in his paper; when, later, 
he edited Harper’s Weekly; when 
he was boosting Woodrow Wilson 
for President; when he founded 
Harvey’s Weekly to damn his one- 
time friend, President Wilson. 
What happened between George 
Harvey and Woodrow Wilson? Mr. 
Harvey had seen Presidential tim- 
ber in the sombre-faced Princeton 
professor long before New Jersey 
heard of him. He clewed Wilson’s 
pennant to his editorial page of 
Harper’s Weekly and_ saluted it 
each week with all the ardor of a 
discoverer. Everything went well; 
Wilson got the Democratic nomina- 
tion—and then a letter came to Mr. 
Harvey. Wilson, he _ discovered, 
wanted him to stop his boosting. 
Once, after the election, Mr. Har- 
vey went to the White House, but 
it was a bitter visit; something 
had gone wrong; Wilson had 
dropped him; Wilson, whom he had 
hailed and made famous, disdained 
his help. In this relationship Mr. 
Harvey seems to have been wronged, 
and this may have been so, for 


it was the pathos of Wilson’s 
life to lose his friends without 
ever having known them. But 


George Harvey as a _ disinherited 
supporter was soon lost against 
the figure of George Harvey, the 
pantaloon, when, after a quick re- 
bound to Harding’s party and its 
consequent reward, he began to 
amaze polite England with blatant 
and incredible Yankeeisms, which 
the press—big with capitals— 
copied. 
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Anglo-Catholics 


In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, some take a high road and 
some take a low road, each group 
expecting to be in heaven before 
the other. The low-roaders hold 
only for the two sacraments, bap- 
tism and communion, finding “not 
a shred of evidence” for the high- 
roaders’ belief that Christ is to be 
reached through -five more sacra- 
ments—confession and absolution of 
sins, confirmation, extreme unction, 
holy orders, matrimony. Neither 
group acknowledges the _ ghostly 
authority of any earthly pope; to- 
gether they elect a bishop to pre- 
side over one and all, and formelly 
their Church is one church, mili- 
tant. 

Nevertheless, the party rift is a 
wide one, and five sacraments deep. 
When the presiding bishop, pre- 
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Do/More Chairs correct 
this straining ‘‘curved 
spine’’ posture. 


this Correct 
Posture Test 


“(NHAIR TIRED” workers consti- 

tute one of the greatest drags up- 

on production today. They sit like 

sacks of oats—without backbone sup- 

port for the free functioning of intermal 

organs. Try this simple test to see what 
we mean. 


Sit back in your chair, erect. Put your fore- 
arm behind you—across the small of your 
back. Now lean back and relax. Feel the 
comfort? 
That is the comfort which thescientificdesign 
of Do/More Health Chairs gives to seated 
workers every minute of the day. TheDo/More 
back hugs the body at a// times—inducing 
correct posture. It keeps backbones straight 
* and internal organs uncongested. It reduces 
fatigue and makes for alert workers. 


Do/More Health Chairs have an astounding 
record of help to ailing people who never 
even imagined their ills were traceable to 
improper seating. What these chairs will do 
for your organization by the way ofhealthier 
workers, less time lost and consequent bet- 
ter production can be shown you by actual 
test. Write for particulars. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
210 Monger Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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sumably a neutral, declared his in- 
tention of attending a congress of 
high-roaders, the low-road Episco- 
pal press became filled with rev- 
erent indignation. When the bishop, 
the Right Reverend John Gardner 
Murray, refused to change his 
mind and did attend the congress, 





© P. 
MURRAY 
He trod the high-road 


& A. 


BISHOP JOHN GARDNER 


last week in Milwaukee, this in- 
dignation continued, high-road Epis- 
copalians being filled with a corre- 
sponding amount of reverent ela- 
tion. 

It was called the Catholic* 
Congress of the Episcopal Church, 
all the proceedings being made to 
emphasize the omission from this 
title of the word “Protestant”, 
which it is the high-roaders’ ambi- 
tion to have stricken from the 
official name of their Church. Mil- 
waukee Presbyterians had placed 
one of their church buildings at the 
Episcopalians’ disposal and here 
Bishop William Walter Webb of 
Milwaukee welcomed his brethren 
to the diocese in which “the first 
attempt at a religious order for 
men in the English Church after 
the Reformation was made”; the 
diocese which contains some of 
Anglo-Catholicism’s earliest relics— 
the first stone altar, the first rood 
screen, a cloth-of-gold altar-cloth; 
the U. S. diocese in which high- 
church feeling is today most con- 
centrated. 

Bishop Webb revealed plans for 
another Congress in London next 
year, of which the subtitle was 
actually to be “The Holy Euchar- 
ist.” Rev. George Craig Stewart of 
Evanston, I[ll., chairman of the 
occasion, took his post and enun- 
ciated a seven-fold keynote, of 
which the most specific clause 
was: “To clarify the position of 
the Anglican Communion in respect 
to Protestant Christianity on the 





*High-church Episcopalians adhere to 
their Church’s pre-Reformation name, mere- 
ly om/‘tting the adjective which implies 
obeisance to a pontiff at Rome. Low-church 
Episcopalians cal] this “anti-Protestant.” 


| 
| 





one hand and Roman Catholicism 
on the other...” 

Presiding Bishop Murray—whom 
the high-churchmen referred to as 
the “Most” rather than the low- 
church “Right”? Reverend—bestowed 
his warmest blessing upon “a vol- 
untary gathering of constituent 
members of our Church,” explaining 
his presence neatly, as follows: 

“As the canonically chosen and 
duly designated administrative head 
of the affairs temporal of our uni- 
versal body and of its spiritual 
concerns too, in so far as they may 
be inseparable from kinship with 
the former, I am convinced it is my 
duty, and so should be my desire, 
to establish every possible point of 
contact with the different agencies 
and various phases of our legiti- 
mate Church life. It seems to me 
nothing could be more right and so 
nothing more reasonable—nothing 
could be more necessary and so 
nothing more desirable.” 

Editor Frederic Cook Morehouse 
of The Living Church was then 
called upon to trace the history of 
the U. S. Catholic Revival. This 
he did in most scholarly fashion, 
beginning with the visit of Bishop 
Hobart of New York to England 
in 1823 (“It has always been a 
question whether the Oxford Move- 
ment was not in fact a New York 
Movement”) ; lamenting the failure 
of Bishop Meade of Virginia to ap- 
praise the Oxford Movement at its 
true worth when it reached him in 
the early ‘40s (“If only, if only, 
Meade had accepted the Oxford 
Movement and become its lead- 
er!”’); lamenting as “fa weak, puny 
survival of Mid-Victorianism” the 
recent low-church attacks upon 
Bishop Murray for his attendance 
at the Congress; acclaiming the 
“tremendous social work of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.”* 
as “the flower that has _ budded 
from the deep sacramental life 
that Catholic Churchmanship seeks 
to produce”; affirming high church- 
men’s right to go as far back in 
church history as they see fit for 
whatever ritual seems “helpful to 
souls’; scouting as “preposterous- 
lv absurd” the idea that Catholic 
Churchmen seek to “undo the Ref- 
ormation.” 

Dr. Chauncey Tinker, quaint, 
brilliant, learned headliner of Yale 
University’s Department of Eng- 
lish, consumed the rest of the eve- 
ning with a consideration of the 
future of the Revival: 

“I think there can be no doubt 
that the Catholic cause. is destined 
to triumph in the _ Episcopal 
Church.... 

“Among the 110,000,000 of the 
United States, we Anglo-Catholics 
are a corporal’s guard, or shall 
we say a Gideon’s army? Gideon, 
I seem to remember, regarded the 
purgation of his forces as_ the 
first step necessary to the success 
of his plan; and as our numbers 
decline we may hope that our 
character and aims will become 





*A stout high-roader is President Haley 
Fiske of this company, half-brother of 
Bishop Charles Fiske of Central New York. 
Haley Fiske attended the congress; delivered 
an address comparing Golden Rule cor- 
porations of today with sorry industrial 
conditions of 150 years ago, crediting the 
Church with the change. 
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and printing. 
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head and we will send you a book 

describing the printing Multigraph 
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Gentlemen: 





In our direct mail work on Sani-Flush we send out 
about 70,000 first class letters each month. To accomplish 
this task regularly and have each letter appear as neat and 
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question. With them we print the letters easily and with 
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Both of our Multigraphs are equipped with the Print- 
ing Attachments which enable us to imprint circulars quickly 
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more conspicuous.... Let us be- 
come like St. Francis, the trouba- 
dours of God, rather notorious for 
our reckless gayety and good na- 
ture, and we shall not be without 
the blessing that is reserved for 
those who rejoice in the Lord.” 

The High Road. The climax of 
the Congress was its actual pro- 
cession up the high road to a 
solemn pontifical mass in All 
Saints’ Cathedral. Over the high 
altar hung the Christ, luminous in 
crucifixion, surrounded by angels 
flying to his succor out of the dark 
cedars of Golgotha. The two 
Mary’s adored; SS. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Joan of Arc, Francis 
of Assisi and Demetrios worshiped 
from their panels; tall candles 
flickered; censers swung. Some 400 
seminarians, priests and prelates, 
their festal vestments whispering 
unspoken prayers, moved up~ the 
aisle accompanied by two choirs, 
one being the famed a cappella 
choristers of Evanston, who sang 
Gretchaninov’s “Cherubic Hymn” 
at the offertory, Palestrina’s “Ad- 
oramus Te” at the Communion. 

In richest pontifical embroidery, 
Bishop Webb and Bishop Murray 
occupied the sanctuary. In _ the 
clergy stalls, vested likewise in 
copes and mitres, sat the visiting 
bishops—13 of them, including pre- 
lates of the Polish, Greek and Ser- 
bian orthodoxies, whose oriental 
vestments added brilliance to state- 
liness—accompanied by chaplains 
in dalmatics. Three hundred 
priests in cassocks and cottas filled 
the front of the nave. Bishop 
Charles Fiske of Central New 
York preached the sermon. Fol- 
lowing the Mass, many repaired to 
the Elks Club for a luncheon. 

More Speeches. At other ses- 
sions of the high-roaders' there 
were papers on Catholicism and 
family life, Catholic sanctions in 
the home, Catholicism and educa- 
tion. There was a telegram (which 
was applauded) from Bishop Man- 
ning of New York and a letter 
from the Rt. Rev. Arthur Foley 
- Winnington Ingram, Lord Bishop 
of London, then visiting Detroit, 
regretting that his heavy tourist 
schedule prevented him from at- 
tending. 

The Rev. Shirley C. Hughson 
arose to report that the offerings 
had come to $5,000 and that this, 
originally intended for foreign 
missions, was now to be tendered 
to Presiding Bishop Murray who 
might deal with it “according to 
his own discretion.” 

Less tangible but just as warm 
expressions of appreciation poured 
in upon Bishop Murray for his 
attendance and as he departed, 
Bishop Murray thanked one and 
all. “I have prayed,” he said, 
“that my presence here might be 
somewhat of a benediction to you. 
I know that I myself have received 
a great blessing. I thank God for 
what mine eyes have seen and 


mine ears have heard....I re- 
‘turn to headquarters with new 
courage . augmented _inspira- 


ES 








Trends 
Martyrs Rewarded. In Sept, 
1792, the Bishops of Arles, of 


Beauvais, of Nantes, with priests, 
deacons, monks, nuns and some lay- 
men of the Church, were butchered 
in French provincial prisons. This 
was by invitation of a circular let- 
ter, sent to outlying cities by the 
victorious Paris Commune, anxious 
to give impression of its strength 
before the pending election. Dan- 
ton and Roland, concerned for their 
own heads, hinted disapproval but 
did not venture more. The list of 
victims, definitely though they had 
disappeared, was long lost, and the 
Roman Catholic Church remained 
uncertain of the claims of many 
to martyrdom. 


Novy the claims of 191 are estab- 
lished—22 denied. The most im- 
posing beatifications in centuries 
took place last week at St. Peter’s. 
The reading of the papal decree, 
proclaiming these martyrs blessed, 
fell appropriately to Mgr. Gromier, 
French Prelate, and preceded the 
pontifical mass. Then his Holiness, 
Pius XI, in snowy white, szated 
in the sedia gestatoria (sanctified 
chair) and escorted by twenty 
cardinals in scarlet, was _ borne 
through enormous crowds—full dip- 
lomatic corps and all other dis- 
tinguished Rome—to the basilica, 
to venerate the newly canonized. 
Incense rose, heads bowed, throngs 
cheered, 


College Chapel. To test the 
present trend regarding compul- 
sory religious education in U. S. 
colleges, the National Student Fed- 
eration of America sent question- 
naires to 315 college presidents 
and heard from practically every 
one. The vote: in favor of com- 
pulsory Sunday chapel attendance, 
136, against 176; in favor of com- 
pulsory daily chapel, 220, against, 
90. 


. ° . 


“Soul Surgeon” Frank N. OD. 
Buchman, exponent of an extra- 
ordinary technique for saving souls 
which has only recently come to 
public attention (TIME, Oct. 18), 
returned last week to the U. S. 
from Siam, having been called 
thither for consultation by the 
plump and moon-faced empress. 

As usual Mr. Buchman returned 
comfortably—this time on _ the 
Leviathan where he was observed 
to dine once with Prince Nicholas 
and to chat one afternoon with 
Queen Marie. 

Queried, Mr. Buchman refused to 
say whether Queen Marie had con- 
sulted him professionally during the 
voyage, but admitted that she had 
given him a Rumanian religious 
painting, and asserted that she had 
promised while in Manhattan to at- 
tend a Buchmanite service at which 
his associate “soul surgeon” or 
“life changer,” S. M. Shoemaker 
would preside, 














MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Fond 

One Edward Fitzgerald had a 
real affection for the pedigreed 
Guernsey bull belonging to Mrs. 
Helen Ledger Wood of Red Bank, 
N. J., where he was formerly em- 
ployed. Every Sunday afternoon 
he visited the bull, petted him, let 
him out of the pen for a romp. 
Last week he was found gored to 
death. 


Afraid 


In Manhattan, the clang of fire 
engines split the night air. Fire- 
companies raced madly through de- 
serted streets, turned corners 
recklessly, arrived; found one Mrs. 
Bessie Mann, 35, waiting, patient. 
Said she, ingenuous, to Magistrate 
Gordon, “I was on my way home 
alone. It was dark and I was 
afraid. So I thought I would ring 
for a policeman.” 


Brooding 


In Tokyo, one Giichi Kitazawa, 
confectioner, sat brooding; glowered 
across the table at his sweetheart. 
Disappointed in love, he swallowed 
large quantities of eggs, curry, 
rice; drank heartily of sake, 
whisky; fell unconscious, died. 
Nervous 

Last week over the links of the 
Old Flushing Country Club, L. L, 
a well-hit golf ball zoomed, struck 
unconscious one Edward Brown, 
12, who was following his father’s 
party around the course. Frantic, 
Dr. Brown carried his son to the 
street, was heartened by the offer 
of transportation from Building 
Commissioner John W. Moore, 
driving by at the moment. Mr. 
Moore drove a few minutes, stopped 
the car, got out, said: “I’m too 
nervous to drive. Take the car and 
zo on.” From the curb, he watched 


Dr. Brown drive off, collapsed, 
died. 
Peregrinatic 


At Newton, Jasper County, IIl., 
one Mrs. Flossie Jones struggled, 
sweat, yielded a girl baby. Labor 
pains ceased not. So her husband, 
deputy sheriff, carried her across 
the boundary line to Effingham, 
Effingham County. Six hours later 
she bore a boy. 


Bunk 


At sea, aboard the collier 
Anthony O. Boyle of Quincy, Mass., 
one Martin Ward crawled into his 


forecastle bunk and fell asleep. 
From the bunk above Seaman 
Ward’s issued’ the _ stertorous 


breathing of a 250-lb. shipmate, 
also slumbering. Waves lapped 
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) Leon L. Allyn” 


General Sales Manager of the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Bincer Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.—largest manufac- 
turer in the world producing loose-leaf binders exclusively. 


He has the executive’s 
anxiety to save time 


Leon L. Allyn has cut out lost motion at his 


desk. ‘‘I do not use shorthand at all,” 


Note this Sales Manager’s way of getting 
things done. Then note the coupon. 


ALAMAZOO Loose-Leaf Binder 


Compan) y ‘gives real analytical ser- 
vice with its time-saving merchandise. 


To dovetail this sales and service 
work—to keep things moving in 
branch offices in every principal city— 
clearly means that Mr. Allyn must 
make every minute count. 


When he returns from a trip, must 
he let the accumulated correspondence 

“ride” for several days? Must he make 
his office hours coincide exactly with a 
stenographer’ s? 


Whenever some matter needs record- 
ing, must he wait for a girl with note- 
book and pencil? 


Not one of these things does he put 
up with. The Dictaphone is there at 


he says 


his elpow. It takes down whatever he 
wants to say, whenever he wants to 
say it. And gets it straight; The Dic- 
taphone never “‘hears it wrong.’ 

Whether you sit at the big desk in 
the front office or have a smaller one 
down the line, you don’t know your 
full powers as a producer until you let 
The Dictaphone serve you. Shorthand 
delays—shorthand mistakes and un- 
certainties—are excess baggage. And 
you don’t know what. you're paying 
for them until you're rid of them. 

As for the secretary or stenographer 
—Miss Wood, Mr. Allyn’s secretary, 
says: “The Dictaphone is so much 
speedier and more accurate. It doesn't 
worry me with ‘cold notes.’ Because 
I am not interrupted to take dictation 
I can organize my day and really get 
somewhere with it.” 


Better decide to use that coupon. 


DICTATE TO 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


**I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“‘She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 


“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! Ul send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 





Florence Wood 


Private secretary to Mr. Allyn, whose 
day is no longer disorganized by inter- 
ruptions, is thus able to handle the 
preparation of sales-bulletins and 
other important work. 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
“I’m sure he said that, but.... ” 
“No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell hop.” 


“No time for real secretarial work.” 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St., New York City 
0 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?" 
Iam a Secretary 0 
Executive 1) (Check One) 
DO Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 
For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


World-wide organtzation— 
London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc 
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and buffeted the collier’s hull. 
Timbers ereaked. Into the mo- 
notonous orchestration of the fore- 
castle’s night sounds crept a small 
cracking note, a rip, a split, a 
smothered crash. Ward awoke in 
intense pain. His brain flashed: 
“Shipwreck! Drowning!” Then a 
terrible weight lifted as the 250- 
pound shipmate removed his per- 
son and his bunk from Ward’s 
head, chest, stomach, legs. Ward 
was rushed to a_ shore hospital 
“seriously injured.” 


Leg 


The wooden leg was an asset but 
the good leg was a liability. People 
looked coldly at the liability, passed 
by. One Malcolm Norris, 21, beg- 
gar, sat in a San Francisco street 
last week, pondered, arose, hobbled 
to a railroad track. He bound a 
rude tourniquet above his_ knee, 
thrust out the liability to convert 
it into an asset, as a train snorted 
by. The conversion failed; he died 
three hours later. 


_ EDUCATION 


Oratory 








high-school boys sat in a 
row. One got up and then there 
were four. Behind these four sat 
a gathering of foreign diplomats, 
three members of the Coolidge 
Cabinet—Secretaries Wilbur, Work 
and New—U. S. Superintendent 
Ballou of Education, John Hays 
Hammond* and President Coolidge 
himself. A band was playing 
“O Canada,” which some of those 
present tried and others pretended to 
sing. When the band stopped the 
schoolboy who had left his seat 
in the row began to make a 
speech. 

The scene was a big auditorium 
in Washington, D. C. Some 5,000 
school children were massed _ be- 
fore the platform, rustling the 
flags they had brought to wave 
at the conclusion of President 
Coolidge’s speech. The event was 
the international finals of an ora- 
torical contest worked up by lead- 


Five 





ing U. S. newspapers to promote, 
not the art of oratory, but the 
interest of young people in the 


science of government. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge had explained after 
being introduced by Mr. Ham- 
mond: “It will be a help to the 
youth of different nations to learn 
of the benefits which each is deriv- 
ing from its own institutions.” 

It was, therefore, of Canada’s 
beneficial institutions that the first 


*It had not been difficult for the newspa- 
pers to prevail upon Mr. Hammond to 
preside. His interest in education, early 
stimulated by friendship with Cecil Rhodes 
(scholarship) whose consulting engineer he 
was in South Africa, has lately quickened. 
Some months ago he addressed “all June 
graduates” by radio on the subject of 
“Success.” 








boy-speaker, Herbert Moran of 
Toronto, told. After he had fin- 
ished, the band played “God Save 
the King,” which a lot of the 


children mistook for “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee” 
was the same, 


because the tune 
and up stepped 





N. E. A. 
HERBERT WENIG 


His judges knew French, Spanish 


Meades Newton of Liver- 
pool, England, to tell about the 
benefits of the British Empire. 
Nearly every one recognized the 
next anthem without difficulty, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which heralded the performance of 
the champion U. S. school orator, 
Herbert Wenig of Los Angeles. 
Herbert repeated the piece on “The 
Constitution” which had won him 
the national championship last 
June. It included the sentences: 
“The pages of this sacred document 
are fast crumbling away. . . .Bap- 
tized by our fathers’ blood, conse- 
crated by our mothers’ tears, 
dedicated to immortality by a free 
people, may our Constitution ever 
stand as the emblem of ‘Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.’ ” 

Followed an anthem which prac- 
tically no one knew, the national 
song of Mexico. Jet-eyed young 
José Munoz-Cota of the National 
Preparatory School (Mexico City) 
required no further encouragement 
to launch again upon his famed 
oration “Bolivar and the Latin- 
American Peoples” with which he 
defeated all-comers for the Mexi- 
can title (TIME, June 28). Master 
José’s audience understood but 
little of what he said, for he spoke 
in purest Spanish. The final ora- 
tion, by Maxime Raymond Puel of 
Nancy, France, was also unintel- 
ligible to most of those present 
though it sounded very well. 

Five judges had been picked, 
however, who all understood French 
and Spanish quite as well as they 
did English. Senor Alejandro 
Padilla, the newly arrived Spanish 


William 
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Ambassador, was one; the others: 
Dr. Richard Henry Wilson of the 
University of Virginia, Dr. R. F, 
A. Muller (Belgian engineer), Dr. 
L. A. J. Mercier (French professor 
at Harvard), Dr. Robert M. Sugars 
of McGill University (Irish-born). 
When these five—four foreigners to 
one U. S. citizen—voted, they were 
unanimous in awarding the inter- 
national championship and a silver 
loving cup to Orator Wenig of the 
U. S.; second honors to Orator 
Munoz-Cota of Mexico. 


Pother 


Midwestern parents and _peda- 
gogues have this autumn managed 
to raise a new pother, on _ the 
strenuous issue: What shall the 
well-dressed schoolgirl wear? 

At Port Fulton, Ind. Mrs. 
Fahyma Allen marched off to court 
to obtain a writ compelling the 


school authorities to permit her 
daughter Virginia, 9, to attend 
school clad in _ knickerbockers. 


Twice daily for three weeks Vir- 
ginia had been sent to the school 
door, twice daily been viewed with 
alarm and sent home by officials 
who were shocked to see _ her 
spindly extremities encased  sep- 
arately instead of draped in uni- 
son. Mrs. Allen, no stickler for 
fashion, no crusader for a moral 
cause, merely clung to her point 
that Virginia’s education should 
not be interrupted pending the ex- 
tension of her wardrobe. 

At Grand Island, Neb., a Naz- 
arene preacher’s daughter obtained 
a decision from State Attorney 
General O. S. Spillman that the 
Grand Island school board could not 
compel her to participate in gym- 
nasium classes, least of all com- 
pel her while doing so to wear 
a garment discountenanced by her 
father’s church: b!oomers. 


At Genoa, Neb., high-school 
girls complained that their as- 
sembly room was chilly, where- 


upon the school authorities decreed 
that girls from the sixth grade up 
must wear skirts long enough to 
cover their knees, walking or sit- 
ting. Hazel O’Brien, 16, spunky, 
would have none of the rule. Rela- 
tives backed her and a legal action 


hung upon the school board’s next. 


move. Said one of Hazel O’Brien’s 
less haughty schoolmates: “We'll 
look like the girls of the horse- 
and-buggy days. The boys will be 
drifting to other towns for dates.” 


Persons without children in 
school wondered what were the 
sentiments of people with children 
in school, whe saw a despatch last 
week from Southshields, Eng., re- 
porting that no girl or boy would 
be permitted to wear a finger ring 
in a Southshields classroom. Cause: 
a girl wore a ring to class, gazed 
at it, neglected her studies; other 
girls copied her; boys grimaced, 
whispered, copied too. 
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HE newest, most com- 

plete club of the entire 
ALLERTON system will open 
November First. 

Managed by Cleveland men and women 
who know what you want, The ALLERTON 
answers your question “Can I afford to live 
ataclub?” You can! 

You live in nine rooms — pay for one. 
A swimming pool for the daily dip—gym- 
nasium for the daily dozen. Exercise rocms, 


squash courts, hand ball courts. A championship size 
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you can afford club life 
with all its comforts 
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tennis court, with especially 
designed lighting system. For 
leisure moments—a lounging 
room, fraternities room and 
roof garden, 

In the solarium there will be a 
dansant,’’ twice weekly. 

Womenshare The ALLERTON advantages, 
Set apart for them are separate floors, rest 
and reading rooms, separate restaurant and 
lounge. The ALLERTON management 


“é 


the 


selects residents with care. References required. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCE 


Chester Avenue and 13th Street 


New York 


CLEVELAND 


Chicago 
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It’s the nicotine in tobacco that does the harm. 
And nicotine, contrary to the general impression, 

counts for absolutely nothing in tobacco flavor, 
aroma or enjoyment. Its only effect is to h arm. 






























Smoke a good cigarette or cigar from which most 
of the nicotine has been removed and you ‘ect just 
as much pleasure and satisfaction as you’ve ever 
got, with no ill effects on heart or nerves. O-Nic-O 
Cigarettes, Cigars and Pipe Tobacco are made from 
high-grade tobaccos from which the bulk of the 
nicotine has been removed by our own perfected 


process. 


The Bulk of the 


Nicotine Removed 





You never 
smoked a more 
satisfying ciga- 
rette than O- 
Nic-O or a more 
delightful cigar or pipe tobacco. Veteran smokers 
switch to O-Nic-O ana get the same old satisfaction 
out of smoking, but with improved health. 
At Our Expense 
Try O-Nic-O Cigarettes, Cigars or Pipe Tobacco. 

O-Nic-O Cigarettes are an exquisite blend of T urk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos. O-Nic-O Cigars, 
high-grade Havana filler and binder with genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. O-Nic-O Tobacco, an English 
blend of Virginia, Turkish and Havana tc ieee $. 
Cigarettes: $1 for box of 40, ($2.50 for 100). 
Cigars: $1.20 for box of 10, ($5 for 50). Pipe 
Tobacco: $1 for 5-ounce can, ($3 for pound). 
Send for your choice. Try a few smokes and if 
not more than satisfied money will be refunded. 
Mail coupon or letter. 


LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
134-A West 43rd St. New York City 
LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
134-A West 43rd St., New York City. 


Vcena me the O-Nic-O smokes I have indicated. | 
If not perfectly satisfied 1 am to have my money 
back. 

1] O-Nic-O Cigarettes, $1 for box of 40. 

{ ] O-Nic-O Cigars, $1.20 for box of 20. 
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O-Nic-O Tobacco, $1 for 5-oz. can. 














MEDICINE 


Public Health 


The most effective public health 
officer in the U. S. is widely con- 
ceded to be Dr. Matthias Nicoll 
Jr., Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Health. His 
disease prevention work is excel- 
lent, his vital statistics are 
laudably complete. He uses the 
radio (General Electric Station 
WGY) for health talks suchas “The 
Spitting Nuisance” of last week. 
Little that affects public health es- 
capes him, whether it be milk sup- 
ply, water pollution, or infectious 
and contagious diseases. 

The cleverest is probably Dr. 
Herman N. Bundeson, Commissioner 
of the Chicago Department of 
Health. U.S. Senator Royal Sam- 
uel Copeland, when he was the 
New York City Commissioner of 
Public Health, was no greater pub- 
licity inciter. Dr. Bundeson dram- 
atizes himself even to the extent 
of being “funny” (TIME, June 21). 

No less sincere and industrious, 
although less efficacious than Dr. 
3undeson and Dr. Nicoll, are the 
host of other public health officials 
in the U. S. Every state, every 
large city, practically every town 
has its health commission or health 





officer. There may be a lone, over- 
worked, always altruistic doctor 
peering into wells, getting dead 


cats buried, sniffing at overripe car- 
casses. There may be trained epi- 
demiologists, sanitarians, statis- 
ticians. 

As Health Commissioner of Buf- 
falo, Dr. Francis E. Fronezak was 
host at the 55th annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation there last week. The New 
York State Sanitary Officers Asso- 
ciation and the Health Officers and 
Public Health Nurses of the state 
held related meetings. 

As at most such meetings, those 
who attended did so to orient them- 
selves anew to the national aspects 
of their work. No ilem of new im- 


port was brought forward. Dr. 
3undeson declared that all health 
education material intended for 
public consumption should be 


phrased in words of one syllable be- 
cause the mental age of the public 
is twelve years. 

Life’s Worth. By intricate figur- 
ing, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance statistician, fig- 
ured that a newborn baby is worth 
$9,333 to a family whose income is 
$2,500 yearly. Such parents spend 
$10,000 raising the child to the age 
of 18. Then, if it is a boy, he may 
be expected to earn (in excess of 
his expenditures) $29,000 the rest 
of his life. At 25, through elimina- 
tion of less efficient competitors, 
his future income will total $32,000. 
But if he lives to 50, he will earn 
on the average only $17,500 the 
balance of his years. 

Life’s Length. As 
but more ingenuously, Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale, calculates 
that in 1930 the average duration 
of life in the U, S. will be 61 years; 


ingeniously, 


| 








in 1940, 65; in 1950, 69; in 1960, 
72; in 1970, 75; in 1980, 78; in 
1990, 80; in 2000, 82; and in 2100, 
94. At present the average length 
of life is 58 years. Professor Fisher 
offered to bet $10 to $1 on the ac- 
curacy of his prognosis. No one 
covered him. 

Life’s Tenacity. Professor Lor- 
ande L. Woodruff of Yale has a 
micro-organism, paramecium, in 
captivity. It has reproduced itself 
8,500 generations (the equivalent of 
250,000 years for humans), and has 
yet died no natural death. Dr. 
Thomas H. Morgan of Columbia 
found that 1/250th part of a worm 
will regenerate and become younger 
than the original worm. Dr. Alexi; 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research has kept a 
chicken’s heart alive and growing 
for 15 years, longer than any ordi- 
nary chicken ever lived. Dr. Car- 
rel sailed for a vacation on the 
Continent last week. 

Sea Food. Shrimps, clams, oys- 
ters, and similar sea foods are 
beneficial against rickets, goitre and 
anemia, said Dr. D. Bresee Jones, 
chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Foul Eating Gear. Germ-carry- 
ing utensils and dishes in _ public 
restaurants are a general menace. 
W. A. Hadfield and J. W. Yates of 
Madison, Wis., advised that all eat- 
ing gear, after washing, be soaked 
for at least one minute in rinse 
water to which sodium _hypo- 
chlorite has been added. Chlorine is 
liberated and kills bacteria. 


Notes 


Stupid Reducers. At the meeting 
of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, Supervisor 
Emma F. Holloway of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, declared: “A tiny 
snack for luncheon, another snack 
for dinner is proving disastrous 
to the modern girl, who is so afraid 
of being overweight. . . . Men, too, 
are at fault with their customary 
coffee and pie for luncheon. They 
are .reducing their vitality and 
making themselves liable to colds 
and pneumonia.”* 


Before the same 
assvciation, Dr. George Walker . 
Baltimore said: “Milk, not bread, 
the staff of life. Five quarts of 
milk a day alone will keep one 
alive, for milk contains every food 
requisite, except iron.” 


. . . 


Prison Fare. 


Teeth. “Decay of the teeth is 
prevalent in 80% to 85% of the 
people. After rigid investiga- 
tion we have definitely concluded 
that the decay of the teeth is 
specific infection, just as_ specific 


as tuberculosis or typhoid fever. 
Cleaning the teeth will not prevent 


*The American Gas Association, whose 
meeting at Atlantic City last week was in 
accidental coincidence with that of the 
dieticians, is interested in cooking. Dele 
gates heard that pie and angel cake are 
the two most popular U. S. dishes. Boston 
baked beans and corn pone have yielded 
to delicacies. Missourians like Spanish 


dishes. In New York pie and cake are 
most popular, in New Jersey nothing in 
particular. 














1960, decay, but will lessen the possibility 
8; in of it. Decay is accentuated chiefly 
2100, by the excessive eating of sugar,” 
ength said Professor Russell W. Bunting 
‘isher of Michigan University before the 
le ac- same meeting. 
> one . . . 
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TO ANY INVESTOR 
IN 53 YEARS 


HE F. H. Smith Company has 

sold first mortgage investments ag- 
gregating many millions of dollars to 
thousands of men and women, in 48 
states and 33 countries and territories 
abroad. On all of these investments 
every cent of interest and principal 
has been paid promptly when due. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 
first mortgages on modern, income-pro- 
ducing, city property, and protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. Current offerings, paying 614%, 
are in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, and in 2 to 10-year maturities. 
Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, 
19 “Fifty-three Years of 
xh Proven Safety’’ and ‘‘How 
2/0 to Build an Independent 
Income.” 
Ghe FE H. SMITH Co. 
FOUNDED 1873 
582 Fifth Ave., New York 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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American 
Industry 
always a borrower 


By buying the bonds of 


sound American corpora- 


tions, you aid business ex- 
pansion and national pros- 
perity. At the same time you 
earn good interest on your 


money, with every possible 
safeguard of the principal. 


On request we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of our booklet, 
“Bonds of American Industries,” 
which will interest you. 


Ask for AV-2454 


AC.ALLYN“* COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 








Al Roberts had been successively 
vanquished by some young brawny 
Boston Lithuanian. But, then— 
Johnson was a _ has-been, knocked 
out by fat Jess Willard; Smith was 
a trial horse, only fair; Roberts, 
who had ever heard of him? 
Astute, pudgy gentlemen relaxed; 





© Wide World 
JACK SHARKEY 
. has two little daughters 


the heavyweight situation seemed 
unchanged. ... Later came news 
of the defeat of clever Jack Ren- 
ault, tough Johnny Risko at the 
same hands. The hands belonged to 
square-jawed Jack Sharkey, carried 
the potential power of dynamite. 
Binghamton-born, Boston-bred, this 
Lithuanian with a famed _ Irish 
name* served in the navy, has 
boxed professionally for but two 
years. In Boston, he is regarded as 
the next champion. Away from the 
ring, the hulking battler is quiet, 
home-loving; has two little daugh- 
ters. 


Football 


Coach Alonzo Stagg of Chicago 
reproduces in moleskin the tactics 
of the late Prussian army; when 
one line falls he sends up another. 
To people in the stands at Phila- 
delphia it seemed that every sub- 
stitute linesman was bigger than 
the last. But where one had fallen 
the next fell; Penn, with a swift, 
irreverent back named _ Paster 
Fields, smashed through to win, 
27 to 0. 


It was remarked last year, when 
William and Mary scored on Har- 
vard’s fumbling tyros, that the ball 
had doubtless been carried by Mary. 
Remembering the jibe, and stung 
by two defeats this season, Har- 
vard repelled the charging debu- 
tante, 27 to 7. 


“Bucky” is the standard sobriquet 
for a star fullback; other good 
names for a _ back are “Red,” 
“Champ,” “Charlie.” With all four 
of these gentlemen, listed as Dahl- 


*Tom Sharkey, onetime heavyweight con- 
tender; ferocious fighter, ex-sailor. 














man, Hearndon, Chevigney, and 
Riley, in the field, Notre Dame’s 
able team pounded past Penn State, 
28 to 0. 

Wilson and Harding made a cabi- 
net of their own in the Army back- 
field and kept tossing the portfolio 
back and forth until, with the sup- 
port of the best line in the East, 
they beat their heavy Syracuse 
visitors 27 to 21. 

Ohio State had a man named 
Grim who made fairy tales come 
true against a Columbia eleven 
that should have stayed by the 
fireside. Score: Ohio State, 32; 
Columbia, 7. 


At Ann Arbor, Michigan beat 
Minnesota 20 to 0 because it had 
the fastest, the cleverest, and the 
best drilled team, and because the 
Gophers kept falling down. 


All Illinois’ little Granges got to- 
gether to discourage an Iowa back 
named Kutsch, and when Kutsch 
was tired they had an easy time 
to win, 138 to 6. 


If Dartmouth had beaten Yale 
no one would have said much, 
either way. Yale teams develop 
late and Dartmouth has, for nearly 
three years, been undefeated in 
the East. But when Yale, with 
a passing game, scored a_touch- 
down in the third and another in 
the last period to beat Dartmouth, 
14 to 7, people said a lot, both 
ways. 

In a game notable for its lack 
of scoring opportunities Purdue 
and Wisconsin swept up and down 
an Indiana field all afternoon and 
left two goose-eggs on the score- 
board. 


Fumbling at critical moments, 
and the inability to understand an 
aerial attack, did not prevent Cor- 
nell’s team from beating Michigan 
State, 24 to 14. 


On a day of torment to collegiate 
dudes who, unable to leave their 
eskimohair coats at home, swel- 
tered in the New Jersey sun, a 
plunging Navy team came from 
behind to beat Princeton, 27 to 13. 


. . . 


When Williams scored two touch- 
downs in the first quarter it be- 
came obvious that the Massachusetts 
Aggies had no chance, nor had they. 
Score: Williams, 20; Massachusetts 
Aggies, 0. 


Travel 

How long do you allow for a 
200-mile automobile drive? Per- 
haps, if you are touring, you allow 
a day—a late start, a _ leisurely 
lunch somewhere along the road, 
an arrival about dusk. If, on the 
other hand, you happened to be 
one Harry Hartz of Los Angeles, 
you would allow 1 hour, 37 min- 
utes, 21.25 seconds; this speed, a 
new world’s record, he made last 
week at Salem, N. H. 
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BUSINESS 








Current Situation 


The prices of stocks, which began 
jiggling up and down a fortnight 
ago, bobbed more violently last 
week. There was a definite down- 
ward trend. One “combined aver- 
age” of prices estimated the gen- 
eral drop on the New York Stock 
Exchange at 2.93 points, the lowest 
since the 3.89 drop March 26, when 
many speculators were wrung. Bond 
prices rose in usual antithesis to 
stock drops. No underlying cause 
is vet discernible for this situation, 
especially since 250 leading U. S. 
corporations earned in aggregate 
$568,000.000 the first half of this 
year. This, according to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Journal, is 
21% more than the $470,000,000 of 
last year’s first half. 


Investment Bankers 


The 1,200 gentlemen who mar- 
keted four-fifths of the $7,500,- 
000,000 corporation and government 
securities placed in the U. S. dur- 
ing 1925, met at Quebec last week 
as the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. They gathered as much 
for mutual acquaintance as for con- 
ference on their peculiar problems. 
Investment banking has grown to 
be of vast complexity, and depends 
much upon. personal _ relations. 
Issuing houses buy bonds _ whole- 
sale, which they job to their retail 
correspondents. These in turn sell 
such securities directly to investors. 

The convention made no decisions 
of far-reaching import. The mem- 
bers, most of them in their 30’s, 
many of them sober, listening to 
the convention speeches at the 
Chateau Frontenac, heard: 

Foreign holdings now owned in 
the U. S. total $11,000,000,000. In 
1914 such holdings were $1,500,- 
000,000. 

German private and public bor- 
rowings in the U. S. now reach 
almost $1,000,000,000. 

Before the War U. S. investors 
placed most of their foreign money 
in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. Now 
money goes chiefly to Europe. 

On the New York Stock Ex- 
change scarcely a dozen foreign is- 


sues were listed in 1918. Today 
there are 145. 
Several cities in Washington 


have defaulted on their bonds. Now 
no one buys their new issues. 

Retail bondmen complained of the 
small percentage of a_ security’s 
selling price that they must work 
on. They blamed the issuing 
houses; Jerome J. Hanauer, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., new governor in 
the association, blamed the situa- 
tion on corporations and goverh- 
ments which demand too high prices 
for their_bonds. 

Pliny Jewell of Coffin and Burr 
Inc., Boston, was chosen associa- 
tion president to succeed Ray 
Morris of Brown Brothers & Co., 
Manhattan. 








Factory Elocutionists 


In a factory where cigars are 
made by hand, the journeyman 
cigarmaker sits at a smooth bench, 
a mold board of many grooves clos2 
at hand. An apprentice brings up 
a bundle of tobacco leaves from the 
cool, dark storage basement. The 
journeyman, with quick, accurate 
slashes, cuts a broad leaf on the 
bias into strips adequate for the 
cigar wrarver. Then some long 
filler, a slide of the flattened palm, 
and the cigar is made. He fastens 
the loose wrapper end with some 
glue, places the cigar in a mold 
groove. Later comes trimming, box- 
ing, and finally sealing with the 
internal revenue stamp. 

There is in the cigarmaker’s 
trade a monotony which he tries 
to vary by whistling, by singing, 
by talking, above all by thinking. 
Last week an anonymous corre- 
spondent at Tampa, Fla., reported 


as a news feature that local cigar- 
makers had hired elocutionists to 
read to them and distract them 
from thinking while at work. 
Tampa cigarmakers had such read- 
ers before their strike of 1920. 
Reading to operators is an old 
practice in the trade, for the late 
Samuel Gompers was a shop reader 
in the 1850’s. Indeed he learned 
his philosophy of labor from the 
books he read aloud to his fellows. 


Soviet’s Favor 


In 1925 the U. S. dominated in 
Soviet trade, but no longer. Last 
week the Trade Commissariat at 
Moscow announced that, in the past 
eleven months, its business had 
been: with Great Britain, $145,- 
000,000; Germany, $131,000,000; 
U. S., $64,000,000; France, $27,- 
000,000; Italy, $26.000,000. 








IF You 


Are Both 
Intelligent 


HEN we know you will be among 

our subscribers before the theatrical 

season is much older Because Theatre 
Arts Monthly gives you the key to all the 
fine points of the theatre and doubles your 
enjoyment of any play 


It does three things for the theatre 
lover Ic tells him far in advance of all 
new developments, here and abroad —a 
prophecy, it gives him a lively discussion 
of everything going on to-day—a cur- 
rent comment, and it keeps before him 
the best in the theatre's past—a living 
record. 


On its editorial board are such men as 
Stark Young, Kenneth Macgowan and 
Ashley Dukes Its contributors include the 
greatest authorities in the world-theatre 
to-day. Its extraordinarily fine illustrations 
cast over the entire magazine the glamor 
that 1s the theatre. And its subscription 
price is only $4.00 a year! 


Of course, the one way to know what you really 
think about the magazine is to see it. We'll send 


you a copy in exchange for the coupon strip below 
= which is fair all 'round, isn’t it? 


THEATRE ARTS | 
MONTHLY 


119 West 57 Street 


Please send me one copy, without charge, 
of Theatre Arts Monthly. 


NEW YORK CITY 








NEW ENGLAND’S 


Cotton 


This has been too good a year for 
cotton growing—from the view- 
point of the grower. There are 
47,207,000 acres to be harvested 
and each acre is yielding on the 
average 168.4 lb. of lint cotton, 
whereas lust year the acre yield 
was 167.2 lb. The crop promises 
to yield a total of 16,627,000 bales 
of 500 lb. gross weight each. The 
price of cotton has fallen below 
14c a lb. and the growers are in 
a knot of nervous anxiety. 

What to do? To restrict the 
crop artificially, to dump bales from 


New Orleans or Charleston wharves 
would stir up a monstrous protest 
from not only the ultimate con- 
sumer of cotton goods, but also 
the textile weavers who see, in 
this cheap cotton, recuperation of 
their operating losses in recent 
years. To burn fields would be 
more obvious and would raise a 
louder cry. Consequently last 
week’s damaging rains in Texas 
were pleasing to growers—else- 


where—for at present few growers 
are thinking of their fellows. Even 
the little boll-weevil and the hopper 
flea were regarded as less pesti- 





FACTS 


To Govern Your “Business “Decisions 


Turoucs our intimate and widespread contacts 
with New England business we are able to furnish 
valuable first-hand information on the character 
of its trade and business conditions. 


This is one reason why the Otp Cotony Trust Company 
is a desirable banking connection for corporations and 
individuals doing business in New England, or about to 


seek New England markets. 


OLD GOLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 
17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
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ferous—on the other fellow’s plot— 
than earlier in the year. 


Just what to do was explained 
by many an authority last week: 

President Coolidge had appointed 
a commission (TIME, Oct. 18) to 
make an immediate survey to deter- 
mine to what extent the cotton-con- 
suming countries of Europe may be 
induced to undertake long-term 
purchases; to urge the domestic 
spinning industry also to make 
long-term purchases as a matter 
of self-protection as well as to 
check panicky sales; to encourage 
Southern bankers to back up relief 
steps and to increase co-operation 
of Federal farm credit agencies; 
to restrict the cotton acreage of 
1927. The Farm-Labor Board will 
give $30,000,000 credit to co-op- 
erative market associations. 


Secretary Jardine wrote to Presi- 
dent Edward A. O’Neil of the Ala- 
bama. Farm Bureau Federation: 
“. .. The basic economic conditions 
of the country are sound, and cot- 
ton producers must soon realize 
that the intrinsic value of this 
crop has not changed in the past 
few weeks. ... Wehave the neces- 
sary facilities for storing the crop 
for months or, if need be, for 
years, and ample credit to carry it. 
Cotton in storage is probably the 
soundest basis for credit that we 
know. ... It is my earnest hope 
that the present stampede may be 
checked while the major part of 
the crop remains in the hands of 
the farmers.” 

Bernard M. Baruch, in a tele- 
gram to Senator Joseph T. Robin- 
son of Arkansas: “. .. The local 
banker should see that the man 
who is aided in holding his pres- 
ent crop limits his production for 
next year to an amount not ex- 
ceeding say 60% of his present 
acreage. All the cotton so held 
should be placed in the hands of 
one co-operative organization to 
sell.” 

The South Carolina State Bank- 
ers Association moved to take 3,- 
000,000 bales from the market and 
kéep them in warehouses. The 
Georgia Cotton Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association resolved: ‘The 
management is hereby instructed 
to give notice to all members that 
the policy of orderly marketing 
will be strictly adhered to in the 
sale of all cotton delivered by all 
members, and that no cotton will 
be dumped or sacrificed.” The 
Tennessee Cotton Conference will 
force withdrawal from the mar- 
ket (by warehousing) of 4,000,000 
bales now, and the reduction of 
cotton acreave 25% for the next 
two years. North Carolina bankers 
and merchants will finance storage 
if producers will promise to cur- 
tail acreage 25% next year, and 
at the same time increase their 
foodstuffs acreage. 


Publisher David Clark of The 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., 
urged every Southern woman to 
buy a cotton smock. 

More profound economists pointed 
out that cotton losses will reduce 
the South’s purchasing power and 
so affect all other sections of the 
country from which it buys. 
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Bigger, Better 


Had certain U. S. bankers, who 
predicted a fortnight ago* that five 
or six branch banking institutions 
would control banking in this coun- 
try foreseen last week’s news, they 
might have been even more vigor- 
ous in their condemnation of the 
McFadden branch banking bill and 
its Hull amendments. 

This news, of such forensic value, 
was that the Irving Bank & Trust 
Co. and the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank, both of Man- 
hattan, were merging. Directors 
approved the move; _ stockholders 
will soon vote. Together they 
have two main offices and 23 
branches. Their combined capital is 
$735,000,000, third in rank after 
the National City Bank (capital 
$1,215,033,702 last December) and 
the Chase National Bank ($1,025,- 
943,818 last February). 

But monopoly is not the aim 
of the new institution. Chairman 
Lewis E. Pierson of the Irving 
Bank & Trust Co., who will be 
chairman of the merger, made that 
point clear: ‘While 
from the standpoint of size, the 
chief importance of the merger will 
be placing at the service of cus- 
tomers an augmented banking pow- 
er and facilities for world trade.” 


Another merger of the week was 
that of the Central Mercantile Bank 
(C. Stanley Mitchell, President) 
with the American Bank (Julian M. 
Gerard, President). The new cor- 
poration, named the Central Mer- 
ecantile Bank of New York, will 
have one main office with four 
branches, capital more than $465,- 
000,000. Mr. Mitchell becomes 
president, Mr. Gerard chairman. 


Behind the vast banking enter- 
prises of today stand figures of 
whom the public knows little, and 
cares less. They seldom appear indi- 
vidually even in their old role of 
archvillain, Publisher Hearst and 
ik having grown discouraged by 
repeated demonstrations of Capital- 
istic probity. As the technique of 
their profession has become sensi- 
tized, bankers themselves have been 
increasingly obliged to hide their 
personal lights beneath institution- 
al bushels. 

Nevertheless these figures exist 
and a very definite evolution of 
modern society they are. Their 
roots often strike back to early 
days of the U. S., as in the case of 
Lewis Latham Clarke, president 
of the American Exchange-Pacific 
National and executive committee 
chairman of the new Irving Trust 
combine. His ancestors were gov- 
vernors of Rhode Island, including 
that colony’s founder Roger Wil- 
liams. The ancestors of Harry E. 
Ward, President-Elect of the com- 
bine, reached Massachusetts in 
1630. 

_ They have often entered bank- 
ing as young men with little except 
a good education, working steadily 
to eminence rather than bringing 
spectacular fortunes out of other 


*At the _American Bankers Association 
convention in Los Angeles (Time, Oct. 18) 


noteworthy ~ 














fields. Thus Chairman Pierson of 
the new combine worked for the 
Hanover National for 13 years 
before joining the N. Y. National 
Exchange (later the Irving Trust) 
as a clerk. Mr. Clarke was 12 years 
(1889-1901) in becoming assistant 
cashier of the American Exchange 
National though he was to succeed 
his father, Dumont Clarke, as pres- 





LEWIS LATHAM CLARKE 
The public knows little 


ident in 1910. President-elect Ward 
wert straight from Yale to a bot- 
tom-level job with the Irving Trust, 
his rise to the presidency in 18 
years (1901-19) being accounted 
exceptionally rapid. 

Of these three men, Mr. Pierson, 
twice president of the American 
Bankers Association, has had most 
varied activities. He left banking 
for three years to direct a whole- 
sale grocery house (Austin, Nichols 
& Co.). He has devoted time 
and energy to building up the 
foreign relations of U. S. business, 
through the Trade Acceptance 
Council, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce. France and Poland 
have decorated him. Privately, he 
is a sportsman—riding, yachting, 
fishing, golfing with the famed 
“Tin Whistles” of Pinehurst, N. 
C., and at the West Hampton, 
L. I., Country Club, of which he 
is president. 

Mr. Clarke has been prominent 
in large extra-banking enterprises 
such as the American Locomotive 
Co., the Shell Union Oil Co., 
Postal Teiegraph. As what banker 
does not, he enjoys golf, but be- 
longs to as many scientific so- 
cieties as country clubs. He likes 
society. Italy has knighted him. 

Mr. Ward, youngest of the three 
(he is 47), divides his time sharply 
between his banking work and 
his play, exhibiting at the latter— 
on the Maidstone Links at East 
Hampton, L. I., and at the nearby 
Devon Yacht Club—the same vigor 
that has placed’ him high in the 
former, 





to look like this 


Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few dozen 
letters, are carrying several hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden in- 
| dexes and high and low positions in the 
files, not only disrupt and impair the 

efficiency of the entire filing system, 
but, because they carry the correspond- 
ence of the most active accounts, are 
an ever-ready source of trouble, 
through misfiled or lost letters. 


Nerte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty, or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing cabi- 
net, with their index tabs in plain view, 
ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” 
Pocket in the place of that folder in 
your files that carries the most cor- 
respondence. 


The coupon below will bring you a 
| free sample for this purpose. 
| There is no obligation attached. 
Send for it today. 


-po---c: CUT HERE: = — — — 4 
Please send me for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in October 25th TIME. 
WONG Ge I. ccc casas esencdes 
Address 
Name and Position of Person 





Letter Size or Legal Size Desired 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 


| 
| 
| 
' 
Inquiring 4 
| 
| 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 





BUY )TAMONDSD#ECT 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America selling 

direct by mail to customers and dealers alike, all 

over the world at savings of from 20 to 40 %. Here 

are several diamond offers 

ny —direct to you by mail— 

\ which clearly demonstrate 

%~ \ our position to name prices on 

diamonds that should interest 

every present or prospective 
diamond purchaser. 

/ This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in latest 
style 14K solid gold setting. If 
this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


out a quibble. Our $145.00 


1 carat, $145.00 price direct toyou 





Sie ve Platinum 
Ladies’ 4 Diamond 
Diamond ee Ring 


yd $235.00 


_ $75.00 Perfectly cut blue-white 
Fine, full cut blue-white | diamond of exceptional 
diamond of rare bril-| brilliancy securely set 
liancy set in 18-K Solid |in solid platinum ring, 
White Gold Ring, beau- | which is richly carved 
— oe blossom | and exquisitely pierced 
design an in a fine lace- 
pierced $75.00 work effect $235.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
4 carat $31.00 | 1 carat $145.00 
3% carat 50.00 | 2carats . 290.00 
ye carat 73.00 | 3 carats . 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you 
may name or any Express Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every pur- 
chase. 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
FREE 
CALALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, 
Tells how to judge, 
select, and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds, 
This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes, 
prices and quali- 
ties, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is 
considered an 
authority 


Write for your copy today FREE 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


392 Washington Street., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam an. Paris 











Have you any 


MARTINI 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St, New York City 








MILESTONES 


Married. Edwin Dooley, of 
Brooklyn, Dartmouth College quar- 
terback; to Harriette Marie Feeley. 
The bridegroom is of All-American 
calibre at football; writes poetry. 





Married. Milton Sills, cinema 
actor; to Miss Doris Kenyon, cinema 
actress; in the Adirondacks near 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Mr. Sills’s 
divorce from his former wife, Mrs. 
Gladys Sills, became final the day 
before the ceremony. 


Married. Sidney Smith, 49, 
“Gump” cartoonist; to Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Imogene Eulette, 24, divorcée, 
at South Bend, Ind. 


Divorced. Adolph Menjou, famed 
cinema actor; by Kathryn Menjou, 
in Los Angeles. He said she had 
made uncomplimentary references 
to his ancestors; she charged de- 
sertion, cruelty. 


Died. Lola Fisher (Mrs. Ken- 
neth Thompson), 34, actress; in 
Fleetwood, Yonkers, of tuberculosis. 
She played in Rio Grande, Under 


Cover, Be Calm Camilla, Good 
Gracious, Annabelle; acted with 
William Courtney, Ethel Barry- 


more, 


Died. Lady Elizabeth Grace Dims- 
dale, 44, widow of Sir John Dims- 
dale of London, who shot himself 
in 1922, “social house mistress” at 
Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, Conn., 
girls’ school); in London, by drink- 
ing lysol. 


Died. Harry H. Bassett, 51, pres- 
ident of the Buick Motor Co., vice 
president and director of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; at the American 
Hospital in Neuilly, France, of 
double bronchial pneumonia. He 
had gone to Paris for the Inter- 
national Automobile Salon. 


Died. William F. O’Hare, 56, 
Boston-born, Bishop of Jamaica, a 
Jesuit; at Kingston, Jamaica, while 
bathing. Jesuits, following Ignatius 
Loyola’s rules of humility, rarely 
become bishops. But the Vicariate 
of Jamaica, where all priests are 
Jesuits, permits the exception. 


Died. Henry Luce Fuqua, 61, 
Governor of Louisiana since 1924; 
at the Executive Mansion in Baton 


Rouge; of internal gastric 
hemorrhages, suddenly. He had 
been a hardware merchant, cane 


sugar farmer, warden of the state 
prison. As Governor of Louisiana 
he had fought the Ku Klux Klan. 


Died. George H. McFadden, 79, 
for half a century the “guiding 
spirit of U. 8S. cotton trade”; in 
Philadelphia. The New York Cot- 
ton Exchange closed for two min- 
utes in memoriam. 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Water, coal, 
secret. (P. 22.) 


pressure and a 


Gallantry in the Leviathan’s en- 
gine-room, (P. 17.) 


A square, an octagon, a ship, on 
black and magenta. (P. 20.) 


An ice-pit gnawing at Orion, 
Hercules, Andromeda. (P. 22.) 


8,500 generations without a 
death. (P. 34.) 


“The flower that has _ budded 
from a deep sacramental life.” 
(PR. 28.) 

A stuffy little man, like a bantam 
rooster. (P. 21.) 


. . 


“Mountebanks and Thieves.” (P. 
19.) 

A battered, snub-nosed taxicab, 
(P.. 33:) 


Fried chicken above Lake Erie. 
(P, 142.) 








VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


Highmindedness on Page 12, cor- 
rupt quackery on Page 13. (P. 
24.) 


A one-legged beggar on a rail- 
road track. (P. 32.) 


Drunks in Parliament. (P. 16.) 


A rift five sacraments deep. (P. 
28.) 


50% of Mr. Houdini’s vaudeville 
program. (P. 21.) 


An old-fashioned gas waterheater 
in Rome. (P. 21.) 


The most rapacious bureaucracy 


in Europe. (P. 15.) 
Hemophilism in the Asturias. 
CP. 17) 
“The Father of our Country 


standing by the river’s brink clad 
only in humorless dignity.” (P. 
13.) 


Diaries full of Rabelaisian de- 
tails. (P. 13.) 


(P. 42.) 


Adult infantilism. 
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™“* \Many a Business Executive Has Said It 


an’s en- 
If you ask any business man if he is interested in his stationery he will say 

ship, on 
.) 
Orion, | Vittuously, “I am always interested in seeing that good purchases are made.” 
. 22.) j 
hout a Or something like that. It is the exceptional man, however, who stirs 
budded 


1 life” [himself enough to go into such a subject as the general business letterhead 
bantam : 
—in a really thorough way. 
es.” (P, 
But when somebody has done this you can always tell it, because the 


taxicab, 


e Erie. | business is presented so well. Fine paper and a good legend make impres- 


ARM | sive business stationery, and fine letterheads are a/ways a good investment. 





chroni- 


ant’ Pa- To the executive in charge of purchasing: Ask your engraver, lithographer, 


12, cor- 


3. (P| stationer, or printer for specimen sheets and estimates on Cranes Bond No. 29. 
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By John Trotwood Moore 


A thrilling historical novel 
with the fictional element 
skillfully introduced. The 
story is built around the 
career of Andrew Jac! 

and the events of the war of 
1812. Superior to the aver- 


age popular novel of its type. 
At All Bookstores 
$2.00 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














THE 
NEWGATE 


CALENDAR | 


Comprising InTERESTING Memoirs 
of the Most Notorious CHarac- 
TERS who have been convicted of 
Outraces on the Laws of Enc- 
LAND. With Sprecues, Conres- 
sions and Last Exciamations of 
SUFFERERS. 





Elizabeth Brownrigg cruelly flogging 


Mary Clifford 


her apprentice, 





Profusely illustrated with the 
original engravings. $3.50 








For a copy of The Newgate Calendar, fill in 
the form below and send, with check or 
money order for $3.50, to Edward Valentine 
Mitchell, 27 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


The “Looking” Doctor 


Of physicians it should be re- 
membered that they spend their 
time among the sick, the wayward, 
the abnormal of this world. In 
philosophy their knowledge of our 
flesh-faults is a heavy balance 
wheel to the tangents of our loose 
idealism. As critics of society, 
they tend to hush the hallelujah 
chorus, introducing sardonic groans 
for those imperfections of man- 
kind at which the Chautauqua- 
shouters, sniffing the electric air of 
a millennium, flap their coat-tails. 
The true earnest of a physician’s 
worth outside his consulting room* 
is therefore the degree to which 
he refrains from hollow croaking; 
the degree to which he is conscious 
and confident of sound normality 








among the masses from’ which 
his clientele is drawn. 

Dr. Collins of Manhattan, after 
the experience of a general prac- 


tice, turned neurologist. He has 
been asked to unravel the nervous, 
sexual and emotional snarls of 
thousands of well-to-do women and 
some men. Of all U. S. parishes, 
his is perhaps the most conducive 
not only to hysteria and hypochon- 
dria, especially among its most nu- 
merous non-native members, but 
also to genuine disorders of body, 
mind and soul. Doctors in less 
complex communities may well en- 
vy the scope for observation that 
has been his, the diversity and 
clear-cutness of his cases. Propor- 
tionately, he has a more rigid test 
to pass before his discussion of 
sexual unhappiness, his strictures 
on adult-infantilism, his “shudder” 
and “premonition” of a new Dark 
Age, can be accepted by the fairly 
happy rank and_ unselfconscious 
file whose physicians still give them 
eastor oil, gruff instructions. 

How much of Dr. Collins’ pun- 
gent, cutting talk is the sheer tripe 
of a loquacious boudoir  profes- 
sional? How well does this exceed- 
ingly articulate if not glib man of 
the big-city clinic know the average 
human being? 

The answers seem to be: “Not 
much tripe’ and “Very well in- 
deed.” In chapters on “The Sex 
Urge,” “Frigidity and Incompati- 
bility” and “Matrimony Wreckers” 
there is much rehearsal of sex- 
psychology—prudish parents, pruri- 
ent children; ignorant girls, boor- 
ish men—that will seem, in its 
sanity, almost old-fashioned to those 
who are brave enough to buy the 
book after they learn that the 
long, frank fourth chapter is on 
“Homosexuality.” There is even the 


statement: “If man is polygamous, 
woman is polyandrous,” with the 
usual demonstration that each is 


nothing of the kind. If that fails 
to reassure the timid, let them turn 
to “Do Characters in Fiction Be- 
have Like Human Beings” for 
fresh proof that this doctor’s in- 


*THE Doctor Looks at LovE AND LiIFE— 
Joseph Collins, M. D.—Doran ($3). 





terests and understanding can 
reach from Harold Bell Wright 
to Anatole France without losing 
sight of actual human _ conduct, 
Let them examine “The Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists of Psy- 
chology” and be assured that Dr, 
Collins takes his Freud with a 
prodigious grain of salt, practical 
and historical. 

Then, after exploring, for the 
sake of greater tolerance toward 
three in every hundred of his fel- 
lows, the chapter on “urnings” and 
“uranism”—in which the four long 
letters, invented or not, are as re- 
markable as anything that will be 
published this year—let the reader 
attend a chapter which may 
mightily shock and profit parents, 
teachers, preachers, public officials 
and alleged adults of every sort— 
the chapter on “Adult Infantilism: 
In a Nation, In an Individual, In 
Literature.” 

“Adult-infantilism is our chief 
deficiency as a people.” The symp- 
toms are clubbiness, boasted pos- 
sessions and achievement, love of 
making rules (laws) and breaking 
them, suggestibility (advertising), 
conformity (fashions), fads, seri- 
ousness at play (bald golfers “like 
children. playing Papa and 
Mama”), love of praise, extremes 
in speech (‘“‘marvelous”, ‘“won- 
derful”), calling wives “the girls” 
and husbands “the boys”, short- 
lived curiosity, emotional unbal- 
ance and shallowness, limitation of 
social intercouse to _ personalities 
and amusements. The causes are: 
coddling parents (“They were al- 
lowed to meet the hazards of life”); 
prosperity through science; mass 
education, to the neglect of culture. 
A result: “We are forever car- 
rying our sterile minds and tired 
bodies to foreign lands.” 

The individual in whom adult-in- 
fantilism was notably seen is, of 
course, William J. Bryan. 


In literature, Anne _ Parrish’s 
Victor Campion (The Perennial 
Bachelor) and Sherwood Ander- 


son’s Fred Grey (Dark Laughter) 
are proclaimed the best recent ex- 
amples of “that cruel maldevelop- 
ment.” Childhood’s innocence is 
not scorned. The doctor appraises 
it warmly in the writings of A. A. 
Milne, Henry James, James Bar- 
rie, Daisy Ashford, Nathalia Crane. 
His sterner brief is simply against 
those qualities in children which, 
smothering innocence. are most 
often carried beyond puberty— 
meanness, stupidity, intolerance. 
The Significance of a doctor's 
diagnosis is in proportion to his 
ability to prescribe a remedy. This 
doctor has a simple cure in mind. 
He concludes (in effect): “Go to 
the library. Read the newspapers, 
news-magazines, literary reviews. 
Follow your leads into good books.” 


“Pretty Crazy” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ASS— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s _—_ ($3.50). 
Of all autobiographies, anonymous 
ones arouse the highest expecta- 
tions. These, one feels, can afford 
to let themselves go. On this score, 
none will be disappointed with “Roy 
Bradley’s” freakish self-history. He 
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+ ee poems you find you never “get readable and important, a book that you would not care 
“the girls” around” to reading the important to miss. But tastes differ. Sometimes you may disagree 
ys”, short: new books. Perhaps you are too busy; with the combined vote of this “selecting committee.” 
nal _unbal- or out of pure neglect you overlook ob- 


In such a case you may exchange any 
book you receive for one of a number of other 


mitation of 
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If you are a subscriber to the Book-of- 
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” set upon it by the publisher himself. result is that, under this plan, at least 
m adult-in- . you do obtain and do read the outstanding books that 
es ts, The great convenience of such a plan < If . 

lain: you promise yourself to read. 
in. is apparent. But how, you ask, can you 


5 ariel be sure that the books you receive will 
sa ' Pr ss: be really outstanding, books that you would 
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maldevelop- : : 
anaeuae In order to assure its subscribers of un- 


r appraises | Questioned impartiality, and of reliable judg- 
vs of A. A. | ment, the Book-of-the-Month Club has re- 
james Bar- | quested an outside group of five critics, who have 


Sy ae no connection with it and who are well and 
iren which, | favorably known throughout the country, to 

are most | select what they consider to be the most read- 

puberty— | able and outstanding book each month. The 
—" members of this “selecting committee” are 
tion to his | Henry Seidel Canby, Heywood Broun, Dor- 
smedy. This | othyCanfield,Christopher Morleyand William 
re in mind | Allen White. Each month the new books of all 
t): “Go | publishers are submitted to these individuals. 


WS § 
“1 spapys, | Each one rates the books in the order of his 
yood books.” | Own preference, and the book which emerges in 
the voting with the highest rating is automatically 
sent out to the Book-of-the- 


Month Club subscribers. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Will you not send for our prospectus, which describes 
how simply and effectively this convenient service is now 
operating? If you do not wish to sub- 
scribe for yourself, you may decide 
to make a Christmas gift of the 
service to some bookish person or 
family. Amorethoughtful gift can 
hardly be made. Your request for 
our prospectus will involve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 





Dorotuy CANFIELD 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- ° 
ing new book 

each month! 






Wm. ALLEN WHITE 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 2-J, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This re- 
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Business—then and now 


If we are to judge by the 
advertisements, business men all 
read long shelves of manuals on 
efficiency. Their doctors, their 
lawyers and the architects they 
know have professional studying 
to do, but they have a literature 
that is not all rules and codes 
and hints. For inspiration they 
read also about the outstanding 
figures and accomplishments of 
the past. 


Why couldn’t a 1926 business 
man, too, have a pleasant hour 
after dinner reading about the 
men who conducted the business 
aftairs of civilizations that pre- 
ceded this? There must have been 
governments to contend with 
then, financing to do, manufac- 
turing to superintend, and codes 
of ethics to observe. 


If you are willing to try such 
an hour we have a book for you 
toread. It is George M. Calhoun’s 
The Business Life of Ancient 
Athens. ($2.00 at the bookstore, 
or $2.10 from us). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5888 Ellis Avenue Chicago, IIlinois 





PS YCHO-ANALYSIS 
FOR NORMAL PEOPLE 
By G. Coster 


A LITTLE book on a big sub- 
ject. “Of all the popular 
books on psycho-analysis, we 
have found none that will so 
easily fit the mind of the prac- 
tical reader.”—Industrial Psy- 
chology. 


$1.25 at all bookstores. 
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is a man on the borderline of genius 
and insanity, not far (though far 
enough) removed from that type of 
creature that plagues editors and 
other public people with “nut” let- 
ters. He has passionate grievances, 
Tom o’ Bedlam’s honesty and a 
spilling store of acrid Americana to 
relate. Son of Puritans, he was 
raised among “that prairie tribe, 
conglomerate of Dutchman, Bohunk, 


ENocH ARNOLD BENNETT 
... shies at formality 


Railroad Irish and Indiana Yankee” 
in Nebraska and Kansas. 

In spasmodic spurts he tells the 
intimate story of a sensitive boy 
struggling to become a writer in 
the face of physical frailty and 
parental distrust, in mean towns 
built beside buffalo wallows. Be- 
neath the burden runs a hysterical- 
ly bitter ground-bass—a dirge for 
everything Puritan—and snarling 
discords to the effect that constipa- 
tion was the pioneers’ curse; that 
their children were rickety, their 
politics poltroonish, their women 
spavined, their teeth acid, their 
minds (including the author’s) 
stunted and deranged, all because 
they failed to raise cabbages and 
take lime into their systems. 

Out of the welter flash raucous 
snatches of prairie humor, vivid 
actions, scatterbrained flights of 
self-pitying, self-despising, pagan 
philisophy. The father looms as a 
monument of malicious, brooding 
egotism. Brother Tom is a semi- 
imbecile with a bulbous head, liquid 
eyes and great sensitivity; he mar- 
ried a Danish farm wench and went 
to Mexico City to found a socialist 
commonwealth. 

“Roy Bradley” himself, despite a 
certain lack of ingenuousness that 
inevitably marks confessions in the 
Occident, remains a frenzied, con- 
sumptive paranoiac, self-immolated 
for revenge upon Barbarism, bab- 
bling as he waits for death that 
the grey bones of New England 
babies became fertilizer for the 
prairie soil; that the Puritans, nur- 
tured on illusion, are wild asses 
run amuck when illusion has with- 
ered. Whoever he is, he once wrote 
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a novel and sent it to the late 
Walter Hines Page, who returned 
it with the gentle words: “Either 
I am pretty crazy or you are.” 


Charlemagne’s Canal 


SAILING Across EUROPE—Negley 
Farson—Century ($3.50). Every. 
one knows that Europe’s air sys. 
tem now reaches every important 
city and many an_ unimportant. 
But who knew that for centuries it 
has been possible to travel inland 
by boat from Rotterdam, climb the 
Rhine, get into the Danube and de- 
bouch upon the Black Sea? The 
key link is the Ludwig Canal, be- 
gun by Charlemagne 1,200 years 
ago. With 101 locks in 107 miles, 
it climbs out of Bavaria through 
the clouds of the Frankischer Jura 
mountains and deposits you in Aus- 
tria. The German Consulate at 
London had never heard of it. 
Dutchmen were dubious about its 
continued existence. But Skipper 
Farson’s faith was great. With a 
crew of one (his wife) and high 
credentials from the Chicago Daily 
News he braved the uncertainty in 
a 26-foot power yawl, the Flame. 


Among his rewards were shoot- 
ing the rapids of Ratisbon, lunching 
and gunning with Admiral Horthy 
at Budapest, tasting the fresh- 
distilled slivowitz (plum brandy) of 
Croatian and Magyar peasants, 
waltzing in raw Bulgaria, watching 
out for the merry brigands of 
swampy Rumania. Though his 
name sounds like the handwriting 
on the wall, Traveler Farson is a 
cheery, seaworthy person and a 
first-rate reporter. He saw a great 
deal that was significent as _ well 
as colorful and tells it very well. 


FICTION 


Boys at Whitehall 


The Story.* Sam Raingo, sly 
master of chicane, pensively retired 
millionaire, is called to London by 
the comrade of his homely boyhood 
in the north of England, Andy 
Clyth. It is 1918.  Silver-haired 
Andy, actor, poet, jealous but genial 
friend, is Prime Minister and, since 
the War is going well, “‘ the great- 
est man in the world.” For years 
he has snubbed Sam Raingo po- 
litically. Now he needs him to 
manage the Ministry of Records, 
which is to say, British propaganda 
at home and abroad. Over a break- 
fast in No. 10 Downing St. an 
adroit bluffing match is won by 
Sam, who “wangles” a peerage with 
his portfolio. Then a game begins. 

It is a game of boys playing In 
dians in a thicket. There is a real 
War going on across the Channel, 
but that is a soldiers’ affair. In 
the warrens of Whitehall there 1s 
the war of the ministries and the 
boys who have played it for years 
are .annoyed at having to Ie 
newcomers—the “mushroom” mil} 
isters—participate. Least of all arty 


Po aaa Raingo,—Arnold Bennett—Dore f, 
($2). 



































































to the late they pleased to edmit Sam Raingo. 
rho returned His wealth and his familiarity with 


rds: “Either Andy Clyth are against him. Andy 
ou are.” iaing been obliged to bring Sam THE CREAM eeee 
into the game, would not teach 
him the rules even if he could af- G There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
ford to politically. sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
But Sam soon learns for himself. their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
al He achieves a tremendous success, Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
Despite the courtly, portentous Earl but all the books here advertised are good. _ 
-OPE—Negley of Ockleford, whose dignity as q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
0). Every. leader of the Lords is offended by outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
e’s air sys- Andy’s failure to consult him “blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
‘y important about Sam’s peerage; despite domi- book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
unimportant. neering Tom Hogarth, Minister of each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 





- centuries it Munitions; despite gloomy Hasper ported in TIME text. 

ravel inland Clews of the Exchequer, and bit- Q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 

m, climb the terly disdainful military at the War season’s literature. . Dororay Canrie.p* 
tube and de- office. He really accomplishes very 


Sea? The little at his ministry beyond some- 
g Canal, be- what quelling Anglophobia in the Fiction 
1,200 years French press, dispelling fear of 


leans to Chicago, a panorama in 
color and folkways. 


, - . - Her Son’s Wire—Dorothy Can- SHort TuRNs—Barry Benefield— 
in 107 miles, pacifism at home, and tendering a field*—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Mote, Centun ($2) ae re _ 
aria through magnificent banquet to an invasion Scams and mateioneh. pte atc a : im 


kischer Jura of officious overseas journalists. 


you in Aus- But he charms the journalists into My MortaL ENEMY—Willa Cather Mitya’s Love—Ivan Bunin—Holt 
Yonsulate at lusty, emotional cheering. His pic- —Knopf ($2.50). A proud, poor ($2). Love in old Russia. 

eard of it. ture in the press becomes the sym- lady. TIN WEDDING—Margaret Leech— 
Beets | ket Allied optimism. fis health | J Mx Sox Joux—B. B. Dewing— Bont @ Liveright_ (82). "The tenth 
at With a He is ‘hady Clyth’s sival for “great. Miaton, INES (Se ee Se, mere 
>) ae high son in Sten women? of an incautious genius, originally ANGEL—Du Bose Heyward—Do- 


traced. ran ($2). Southern hill girl. 


wren iy Behind his hectic official acts, EarLy AUTUMN—Louis Bromfield 

the Flame. ol —— Fm rei — Stokes ($2). Ancestor-worship Biography 

were shoot- wife drives into a ditch and dies, in New England where “thoughts 

yon, lunching leaving him more than ever de- grow higher and fewer. GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE IMAGE 

niral Horthy pendent on Delphine, a mistress of THE FIDDLER IN BaRLy—Robert 4N2.THE MAn—W. E. Woodward— 
the fresh- effulgent dark beauty whose simple Nathan—McBride ($2). A phil- Boni & Liveright ($4). A famed 

n brandy) of devotion he is continually driven osophical fiddler does a widow’s parent helped down from the 

ar peasants, to suspect by his millionaire’s ob- chores. cherry-tree. 

ria, watching session with “the underlying mo- Bitt Nye: His Own Lire Srory 
brigands of tive.” A weak heart does not add THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD —Frank Wilson Nye—Century 


Though his to his joy in their relation, and in —H. G. Wells—Doran (2 vols. $5). ($4). With illustrations by fellow 
handwriting her the War had developed a vein An intelligent 20th Century Briton cartoonists. 

Farson is a of melancholia. Yet they have recapitulates frankly. THE Book WitTHouT A NAME— 
rson and a happy moments together. She is A MANIFEST DESTINY—Arthur D. Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 


saw a great a refuge from the thoughts with Howden Smith—Brentano’s ($2.50). Journal of an unfettered English 
cent as well which he paces the Embankment; General Walker, filibuster, versus lady (18th Century), addressed to 
very well. from the ignominy of moments Commodore Vanderbilt, pirate. her natural son. 

when he, a Minister, has nothing a ae Co re 

to do; from the whole importunate, : SUN om WOE Wwe ; : 

ie walt te atic to, Gee Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). A British Science, History, Art 
N lonely, and rather fat old Sam father’s nose on the post-War 


ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY — Ray- 


: i indstone. 
Raingo, must play so exhausting grindstone mond Pearl—Knopf ($3.50). What 


a role. ; THE CuBICAL CiTy—Janet Flan-  gprinki did : : 

Rai iy h pro Ege of his sn is” 0 ner—Putnam ($2). The hero is pment pte Sie did not to Balti- 

aingo, sly as double pneumonia. is wea Manhattan. ‘ . 
sively retired heart fails slowly. As he lies THE T a Martin Du Worps To THE DEAF—Guglielmo 
o London by grimly cheerful in bed, completely HE 1 HIBA —ioger Martin Ferrero—Putnam ($2). Intellectual 
mely boyhood absorbed in the fate of his body, Gard—Bont & Liveright (2 vols. dynamite from Italy. 
gland, Andy it is less and less upon his public $5). _ ops of modern France. THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Silver-haired fame, more and more upon his dead FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mont- Jerome Dowd—Century ($5). 
us but genial wife and Delphine that his side- ross—Doran ($2). The state uni- synthesis in perspective. 
fer and, since thoughts turn. Delphine commits versity reprimanded, patted, teased. THE Doctor LooKs AT LOVE AND 


_“ the great- suicide, victim of melancholy. Her Kyra KyYRALINA—Panait Istrati Lire—Joseph Collins, M. D—Doran 


” For years young sister, Gwen, arrives to —Knopf ($2.50). A Gorki of the ($3). The “looking” doctor turns 
Raingo po- lament, to accuse. She stays to Balkans. from books to men and women. 
eeds him t love Sam’s son, Geoffrey. Sam Wuite FaLcoN—Harold Lamb— ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
of Recs passes his crisis but relapses. De- McBride ($2). Real Cossacks say —Roy Chapman Andrews—Putnam 
h proves a by Delphine, he utters his these ride and roar properly. ($6). “Asia is the mother of the 
sor SME ES Stentiicenes. Bs. to odin Summer Srons—Frank Swinner- continents?” 
mis. won by he” re is sj ton—Doran ($2). Of love and = Wuuitre WaTeRs AND BLackK—Gor- 
is won by neath the structure of his stories, cael bet oiutate — D 
peerage with behind the titles and estates of his Jealousy, ween types. don MacCreagh—Century ($5). 
game begins. characters, that Author Bennett’s SHow Boat — Edna Ferber — Serious-minded Amazon exploration 
s playing In genius is to be found. It is a ge- Doubleday, Page ($2). New Or- boldly chronicled. 
ere is a rea nus shy of formality, making hash *Her sound Kansan origins bnwns deeply. evetiens with commana 
i i ° . an marrie an a e one Cc 
the Channel - ag emg corn a Poy aang A gy *- translated Papini’s Life of Christ. She 
s’_ affair. In - * ° Th : ee Serene? raised two daughters by the method of her friend, Signora Montessori 
hall there is contributing richly at moments of Rome. ‘Her study is on a Vermont farm. 


ries and the when reader and characters are @ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
it for years oy ee me te hy may readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any ot er, books. Inclose 
ving to let ~ ee S oy a cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
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Funny 





of the two fictitious figures and in 
the host of minor characters that 
surrounds them: Sam’s dour man- 
of-all-work, Wrenkin; Andy’s idol- 
ized, pious old mother; Sam’s busi- 
ness factotum, Swetnam; a mystical 
middle-aged stenographer, Mrs. 
Blacklow, “the most explicitly ex- 
pectant mother in fiction.” 

The Author. Enoch Arnold Ben- 
nett has led an industrious, un- 
spectacular life since being born 
59 years ago among the potteries 
of Staffordshire. Everything in- 
terests him, especially humble, “un- 
interesting” people. His published 
books and plays, persistently cap- 
tivating, now number over two 
score. He has a French wife, a 
steam yacht. 


THE GAZELLE’S EARS—Corey Ford 
—Doran ($2). Funnyman Ford’s 
average of irresistibility remains 
close to normal, despite the cur- 
rent sunspots and a_ slump in 
stocks. His tendency is to play 
the same. style of shot for 
about 25 paragraphs and _ then 
hole out with a neat pun or 
even a chip shot, straight from the 
shoulder. Irrelevance at all costs, 
old family bywords in new sur- 
roundings, let the meaning fly 
where it may—that is the dialectic 
of Fordian funning, on traffic prob- 
lems, bicycling for ladies, tele 
phones, going to college and other 
major sports. Readers of the New 
Yorker will meet a lot of old 
friends, notably “our Mr. Eustace 
Tilley,” factotum, of funny publish- 
ing. The organs referred to by 
the title are missing for a while, 
at a clubmen’s bachelor dinner, 
but turn up safe and sound next 
day in an overcoat pocket. 


CINEMA 











New Pictures 


The Nervous Wreck (Harrison 
Ford). Owen Davis’ play, turned 
into slapstick, presents the usual 
“Christie Comedy” stuff: Chester 
Conklin, Mack Swain. Phyllis 
Haver, smashed dishes, broken 
pates, all whirling around in a 
clownish jamboree, affording some 
measure of Punch and Judy merri- 
ment. 


Gigolo (Rod La Rocque). Edna 
Ferber wrote the story: a Wester 
boy loses his fortune in Paris, 
shoots down enemy planes, sinks 
to the level of dancing boy to 
lonesome old ladies, is stung back 
to respectability by his sweetheart’s 
caustic rebuke, returns to the iron- 
works tradition of the pioneer 
Gorys, emerges on top after all. 
In spite of amateurish photography, 
jumbled scenario, the audience 
found several good moments. 


The Quarterback (Richard Dix). k 
Another football conflict, salted by f 
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strong men’s glycerine tears, sweet 
maidens’ registered smiles, intro- 
Quarterback Dix. Totally 
different from the Red Grange bus- 
iness in that a milk route has been 
substituted for ice, it nevertheless 
squeezes out the same delighted 
gasps when agile Richard slides 
over the goal line on his handsome 
hip. For a long while things look 
black for Alma Mater Colton. False 
charges of professionalism ban the 
star back for the game. Even 
when, proved innocent, he plays 
again in the third quarter, it is 
of no avail—till he is assured of 
the heroine’s true love. Then the 
mud begins to fly. The smile 
of Louise Mason (Esther Ralston) 
is good for hundreds of yards 
through anybody’s line, and a win- 
ning touchdown in the last ten 
seconds. 


Her Big Night (Laura La 
Plante). Out of a clear sky comes 
a call for Frances Norcross to im- 
personate abducted actress Daphne 
Dix. Frances’ sweetheart, the press, 
Daphne’s husband, are all very 
much befuddled, to the moderate glee 
of the audience. Eventually every- 
thing clears up, leaving Frances and 
her fiancé the stronger against 
matrimonial bugaboos by $1,000. 
Tully Marshall, mouth full of pop- 
corn, represents the press. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Juarez and Maximilian. History 
mentions one Maximilian, a Habs- 
burg, appointed Emperor of Mexico 
by. Napoleon Bonaparte; records 
a successful revolution led by 
Juarez, the untimely defection of 
Napoleon’s troops, execution of 
Maximilian. More colorful chron- 
icles relate that Maximilian’s proud 
empress, failing to obtain aid from 
royal kin in Europe, became in- 
sane, another victim of the “curse 
of the Habsburgs,” which has 
bloodied every generation of that 
ill-starred line with murder and 
violence. 

Franz Werfel, author of the 
Goat Song (TIME, Feb. 8), sees in 
Maximilian the representative of 
a humane, idealistic principle of 
government. He would, with kind- 
ness, mold superstitious peasants, 
renegades into a nation. Napoleonic 
ruthlessness he forbids. Opposed 
to him looms the sinister Juarez, 
man of implacable power, one who 
“has never had a dream.” The 
native leader, never brought upon 
the stage, is constantly felt to be 
the spirit that directs deadly forces 
against the wavering’ royalist’s 
policy. Betrayed, deserted, defeated 
by himself, Maximilian goes to his 
doom, a failure in living for his 
cause, but strong in dying for it. 
All this is presented against a 
series of 13 scenes, done in the 
Guild’s most lavish manner, peopled 
by a long list of characters, inter- 
preted by the Guild’s best talent: 
Alfred Lunt, Clare Eames, Dudley 











Dollars to Doughnuts 


It isa long step from the U.S. 





The housekeeper is 
unaware of many 
services electric heat 
renders her. It tough- 
ens glassware—it 
bakes the sanitary 
finish on the kitchen 
sink, on the interior 
of her refrigerator and 
on enamelware. Even 
the daily bread may 
be electrically baked. 
The General Electric 
Company makes many 
appliances by which 
electric heat does its 
work, 


. 


Digges, Margalo Gillmore, Edward 
Robinson. Wrote the critics: “Herr 
Werfel did well to discard the 
technique of shadowy symbolism 
employed in the Goat Song. The 
audience responded only half-heart- 
edly to a superb production.” 


An American Tragedy. Horace 
Liveright, who dared to produce 
Shakespeare in modern clothes, 
(TIME, Nov. 23) dares to translate 
Theodore Dreiser’s bulky volumes 
into lean terms of theatre. A stark 
tragedy he presents, one that cata- 


Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington to 
a modern doughnut bakery. 


But electricity—electric heat 
—dries the ink on dollar bills 
and cooks the doughnuts. 
Essential now in the making 
of hundreds of products, its 
field of usefulness broadens 
every day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


pults relentlessly to fearful doom, 
dismisses its audience terrified, 
saddened, bewildered. 

The numerous scenes pitch 
through so many scattered periods 
of Clyde Griffiths’ life that one is 
given the impression of snatchy 
revelations, skipped pages. Yet 
Patrick Kearney preserves with 
such care the causal sequence of 
the story that Mr. Dreiser’s tragic 
skeleton, at least, is reproduced in 
true proportions. Morgan Farley 
throws himself whole-heartedly into 
the role of Clyde Griffiths, a poor 
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$250 For His 
First Story 


Yet He Is Only One of Hundreds 
Now Being Trained For Success as 
Writers by New “‘Copy Desk’’ Method 


O better evidence of the remarkable 

success of this new course in writing 
could be offered than the following letter 
from Porter Wylie, Jr. He says:- 

“‘I am an insurance man, not a writer, but I 
received $250.00 for the first article I ever wrote. 
Your Course taught me really to see what I looked 
at. I know at last why Writing is the most fascinat- 
ing calling in the world.” 


A Fascinating Career 

Yet Mr. Wylie is only one of many who have 
already turned their training into cash as a direct 
result of their studies with the 
Newspaper Institute of America. 

What so many others are doing 
—you can do. By devoting only 
your spare time—right in your own 
eh sinah can quickly master the 
fundamentals of profitable writing, 
and start to carve outa real career. 


Your Writing Ability Tested—FREE 

If you are ambitious, if you really want to write— 
you should mail the coupon at once for our FREE 
Writing Ability Test and information about the 
opportunities in the newspaper and magazine field. 
The test costs you nothing and will place you under 
no obligation. So don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
NOW! 
I ! 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 

Dept. 1810, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
Please send me your free Writing Ability Test and 

information on opportunities in writing. 


Re RIT TT Tee 





Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Niven Busch, Laird S. Golds- 
borough (Foreign News), John S. Martin 
(Books), Myron Weiss. 

Weekly Contributors — Munson 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, Arnold Bernhard. 


Havens, 


Published by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


postpaid: In 
$5.00; in 
Circula- 
Penton 


Subscription rate, one year, 
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Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 
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boy who suffers the hard loneliness 
of being just beyond the pale of 
all for which he yearns. Unex- 
pectedly, he discovers in Sondra 
Finchley, beautiful heiress, a sweet- 
heart who will fulfill his dearest, 
vainest dreams. But in the poor 














MORGAN FARLEY 
. . . @ death-cell nightmare 


factory girl, Roberta Alden, he has 
already set up a barrier to mar- 
riage with Sondra—the result of 
a lonely, passionate, summer ,ro- 
mance. Too sensitive to break 
with Roberta, too weak to give up 
Sondra, he is driven in desperation | 
to focus upon a murderous thought. 
From the actual deed itself, he 
recoils. But he has proceeded so | 
far in his feverish plans that the 
tide of circumstance sweeps him | 
on. An _ overturned rowboat, a 
camera used as a bludgeon, and 
Roberta drowns, perhaps murdered. 
The Law bays and quarters. A 
ghastly courtroom inquisition, a 
horrible, nerve-wracking, death-cell 
nightmare, write the final chapter 
of a well-written, well-acted, well- 
produced, authentic tragedy. 


They All Want Something. Again 
popular William T. (“Bill”) Tilden 
lays aside his whanging racquet. 
Though he is more graceful than 
last year, he is not yet viewed with 
alarm by Broadway’s first 20 rank- 
ing actors. As family chauffeur, 
Wade Rawlins (Mr. Tilden) keeps 
tabs on father’s, brother’s, sister’s 
peccadillos, so that at the most em- 
barrassing moment he is able to 
drive off the blackmailers who 
threaten the socially unstable new- 
rich. Later he blossoms forth a 
most satisfactory candidate for the 
daughter’s hand, especially since 
he is not of such lowly station as | 
one might have been led to believe. | 








Rain. After four years of Rain, | 
Jeanne Eagels pours forth the dis- | 
mal woes of Sadie Thompson in a 
last two-week stand at the Century 
Theatre. Somerset Maugham’s 








story, made into one of the most 





successful plays in recent years, 
tells of a jay-walking girl from 
Honolulu and a_ fanatical, sup- 
pressed missionary who meet on a 
South Sea island. Miss Eagels, 
after some fourteen hundred per- 
formances has, to -all intents and 
purposes, become Sadie Thompson. 
Actors, producers, public thundered 
her a tremendous ovation. 

















Buy, Buy Baby.—How to beget a 
child in time to benefit from a 
rich relative’s will is the problem, 
Although no one in the audience 
seemed to care very much, the poor 
but deserving, secretly married 
couple had another secret in re- 
serve all the while. 


List 

Theatregoers will find the follow. 
ing selection worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


































DRAMA 

American Tragedy—Reviewed this week. 

Broadway—Excitement behind the scenes 
of a night club; vivid, realistic. 

Captive—A well-ordered tragedy of dis- 
ordered passions. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Anita Loos’ 
blonde pirate snares many a laugh. 

Juarez and Maximilian—Reviewed | this 
week. 

What Every Woman Knows—Helen Hayes 
in Sir James’ play about a woman who 
wanted to be laughed at. 


ENTERTAINMENT WITH 
MUSIC 


Iolanthe, Americana, Queen High, Ram- 
blers, Scandals, Sunny, Vagabond King. 
OTHER PLAYS 


Abie’s Irish Rose—Still making money. 
At Mrs. Beam’s—Bluebeard sets an Eng- 







































lish boarding house a-gabble. 
Black Boy—Paul Robeson, Negro “pug”, 
fights his way to wormwood and _ ashes. 





Blonde Sinner—Thin fun. 
Buy, Buy, Baby—Reviewed this week. 
syncopated, 












Deep River—Native opera, 
colorful; Creole-quadroon theme. 
Donovan Affair—After-dinner murder, 
with intermittent lighting. 
Fanny—Fannie Brice in _ Belasco-con- 





cocted melodrama. 

Good Fellow—Pokes a 
ritual of handshaking. 

Henry, Behave!—Amnesia turns a gentle- 
man into a cake-eater. 

Home-Towners—South Bend and Manbhat- 
tan shake hands and make up. 

House of Ussher—Intrigue laid on with 4 
sophisticated trowel. 

If I was Rich—Joe Laurie tries to Rolls- 
Royce on a motor-cycle income. 

Immortal Thief—More about 
on the cross; beautifully staged. 

Jeweled Tree—Egyptian folklore, dull. 

Judge’s Husband—A female judge hilari- 
ously henpecks William Hodge. 

Just Life—An operatic has been's 





little fun at the 











the thief 













“Lower 






Depths.” 
Lion-Tamer—Philosophical satire on ideal- 
ists and _ bullies. 








Little Spitfire—Irene but no music. 
Loose Ankles—Notable wise-cracks in 4 
negligible play. 









Lulu Belle—Flamboyant black and white 
melodrama, with Lenore Ulric as a_ dusky 
fille de joie. 





Sandalwood—Tiresome conceit, , well-acted. 

Sex——Persistent trash. 

Shanghai Gesture—Hot stuff 

Shelf—Frances Starr in defense 
sex appeal. 

She Couldn’t Say No—Florence Moore # 
a roistering Portia kicks a cumbersome 
business to success. 

Tragic Eighteen—Skims 
youth’s complications. 

Treat "Em Rough—Genevieve Tobin blar- 
neys a boy bully. 

Two Girls Wanted—Whimsical 
pher wittily into wife. 

Yellow—A good melodrama that 
most more, 
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In Forthcoming 
Issues 


HOW DEATH DEALS ITS 
CARDS 


An amazing analysis of the causes 
of Human Mortality 


AUTUMN STYLES IN 
RADIO 


Describing Revolutionary Develop- 
ments in this fast-moving industry 


CAN WELDING REPLACE 
THE RIVET? 
A new discovery simplifies steel 
construction 


HOW SCIENCE CAN IM- 
PROVE YOUR GOLF 


THE MONTH IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE 
A monthly digest of advances in 
medicine, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


Special Offer— Don’t pay now. This coupon brings the voices of 


foremost scientists to your home every month for four months. It 


—, 


Would you like 
to know the 


ss, 


about recent scientific discoveries 


**TIs rr really true that.... 

Jazz and science don’t mix well. 
That is why so few really know 
what the men of the sciences are 
achieving this month,—what they 
may achieve next month. Sensa- 
tion-mongers garble reports of dis- 
coveries and near-discoveries. Is it 
any wonder that most men are 
continually confused? 


Is cancer really curable? Can sex 
actually be pre-determined? Does 
Science really claim that we are de- 
scended fromthe monkey? Is it true 
that old men can be rejuvenated? 

Among your friends are alert, 
forward-looking men who never 
seem confused. They always seem 
to have the true scientific facts at 
their fingertips. They inform them- 
selves, each month, by reading 
Scientific American, the authenti 
voice of scientific progress. 

This unique, up-to-the-minute 
magazine presents the true facts 
regarding scientific developments; 
gives the reasons, the proofs. And 


half an hour spent browsing over 
its pages proves to you that where 
science is concerned the truth is 
more enthralling than are dressed 
up half-truths. 


‘There is no other magazine in which I 
take a more absorbing interest than in 
Scientific American,” says a prominent 
Cincinnati banker. And a Los Angeles lum- 
ber operator states that ‘‘Scientific American 
is one magazine I read from cover to cover." 
Everywhere, people who are alert to the 
subtler wondersof life tellus that they would 
not be without this enthralling magazine. 


Many of thearticlesin Scientific American 
are written by foremost scientists in all 
parts of the world. These men,—active, 
vital factors in all branches of science,— 
relate their progress, clearly and simply, 
without exaggeration. 

Never before have the potentialities of 
science been so broad, so limitless. Never 
before has the train of discoveries moved so 
rapidly. What will the coming year bring? 


We invite you on a four-month adventure 
into the fascinating world of science. Just 
to start you on your way along this new 
avenue of enthralling reading, we cffer you 
a special four-month subscription for $1.00. 
Once started, few turn back. Use the 
coupon. No need to pay now. We'll send 
bill later. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


EDITE) BY ORSON D. MUN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Scientific American Building, Dept. C-I 


takes you far into the mysteries of existence—makes clear the un- — | Name 
believable progress science is achieving into the unknown. Don't Address 


pay now. We'll send bill later. 


LL. City 


24 Wesn40th Street, New York 
Kindly enter my subscription to Scientific American for 
four months. Send bill later for $1.00. 





For Your Car— 


Certified Material 


Tapered 
Roller 


and Design 


...- Those black, pencil-like sticks of carbon 
that the man uses to fix the street light. ... 
They are the “electrodes” which produce the 
hot, white light of the arc lamp. ... Massive 
electrodes, bigger than a man, produce the 
fierce heat that mal:es liquid steel in Timken 
electric furnaces. Electric steel is purest. In 
total output of electric steel Timken ranks first. 
This great supply of fine steel goes into 
Timken Bearings for all types of machinery, 
including 9: % of all makes of motor vehicles 
in America. These Timken-equipped cars 
and trucks give you the supremely durable 
material which Timken has dev.loped from 
universal experience with 160,000,000 Timken 
Tapercd Roller Bearings. As soon as you know, 
then, that a car or truck is Timken-equipped 
throughout, you can be sure that you have the 
best steel to carry the load in transmissions, 
differentials, pinion and worm drives, rear 
wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and fans. 


Likewise, vital matters of design also are 
certificd for you by Timken Bearings. The 
Timken Taper idea and Timken POSITIVILY 
ALIGNED ROLLS scientifically ward off the 
wear of friction, shock, speed, torque, and 


’ side-thrust, without complication or excess 


bulk. Therefore Timkens preserve strength 
and quiet to the utmost, while holding Cown 
first cost, operation expense, and maintenance. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
ce 4.8 * @ 8, 2 Et 


Daggers of Flame dart up around 
the Giant Evectrodes projecting 
through the top of Timken 
Electric Furnaces. These furs 
naces employ tle hizhest ten- 
peratures known commercially. 
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